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The Commission for World Peace. 

The following joint resolution was adopted by the 
United States House of Representatives on June 20 
and by the Senate on June 24: 

“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
that a commission of five members be appointed by the 
President of the United States to consider the expediency 
of utilizing existing international agencies for the purpose 
of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world by 
international agreement, and of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international force for the preser- 
vation of universal peace, and to consider and report upon 
any other means to diminish the expenditures of govern- 
ment for military purposes and to lessen the probabilities 
of war.” 

This resolution is the outcome of efforts made with 
Congress by the New York Peace Society, the World 
Federation League (a department of the New York 
Peace Society), the Peace Committee of the National 
German Alliance, and other organizations, in behalf 
of world federation, limitation of armaments, etc. 
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Resolutions were introudced into Congress at the 
request of these societies by Mr. Bartholdt of Missouri 
and Mr. Bennet of New York, asking for the appoint- 
ment of a commission by our government to study 
and report on these pressing international questions. 

The hearing on these resolutions given by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs developed much 
interest and clearly indicated that Congress was 
ready to take any practicable step possible in the 
direction of further international codperation to assure 
the peace of the world and relief from the present 
heavy and growing burdens of armaments. 

This resolution, though it is in part vague and in- 
definite, puts into the foreground the urgent question 
of limitation of armaments, the matter of an inter- 
national naval police being only incidental. It is 
well, however, that it leaves to the commission the 
largest latitude, for it will be found that the problem 
of arrest of armaments is inextricably bound up with 
the various phases of the problem of world organiza- 
tion — an international parliament, a court of arbitral 
justice, ete. 

The appointment of this commission by our govern- 
ment, if it is made up of the right type of statesmen, 
as it certainly will be, may easily prove to be one of 
the greatest steps that has ever been taken in the 
working out of the practical problem of world peace. 
It has been evident for a long time that no real prog- 
ress toward the solution of the problem of limita- 
tion of armaments can be made until the subject has 
been first thoroughly and exhaustively studied by an 
international Commission. That was the difficulty 
at the Hague Conferences; no preliminary study of 
the problem of armaments had been made. A good 
deal of advancement has been made through the 
Hague Conferences toward the establishment of 
regular parliament of the world, a complete system 
of arbitration and a high court of nations. But so 
far nothing practical has been done toward the re- 
moval of the immense obstacle which the current 
rivalry of armaments offers to the further progress of 
international unity and peace. This Commission has 
not been provided for a moment too soon. We shall 
await with interest the announcement of the names of 
the statesmen who shall compose it and the inaugura- 
tion of their work. It will take at least two years, 
and probably twice that time, for them to be joined by 
similar commissions of other powers and to examine 
thoroughly and comprehensively the details of the 
immensely important problem that is intrusted to them 
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The Position of the Navy Question 
in Congress, 


The vote of both branches of Congress in favor of 
adding two new Dreadnoughts to the navy seems to 
leave the question in practically the same position as 
last year. The opponents of further naval expansion 
in both Houses presented their case in a very able 
way, and but for the exigencies of politics they would 
certainly have won. 

In the Senate, under the lead of Senators Hale, 
Burton and Bacon, the opposition seems to have 
developed unusual strength, the vote being twenty- 
six against the building of two further battleships to 
thirty-six in favor. A number of Senators are re- 
ported to have expressed in private their strong 
aversion to further increase of the navy and their 
determination never again to vote for two ships. 

The state of feeling in the House was very much 
the same. A considerable number of Republicans 
voted for the two ships only because of their unwill- 
ingness to oppose the Administration’s program. 
The growing opposition to further increase showed 
itself clearly in the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, four members of which made a minority report 
against the authorizing of the two Dreadnoughts rec- 
ommended by the majority. This is the first time, 


we believe, that a minority report of this kind has 
ever come from this Committee. 

Throughout the country there is not the least 
doubt that dissatisfaction with the present naval 


program is steadly deepening and widening. Evi- 
dences of this are found in the remonstrance of the 
seven hundred and fifty-two Massachusetts clergy- 
men, in the very large number of letters of protest 
from all over the country written to Congressmen, 
and in the public utterances of prominent men and 
prominent organizations in all parts of the land. 

The victory for good sense and economy in this 
direction is not yet won, but it is not far away. 

The demand for an agreement among the powers 
for the effective arrest of the present competitive 
arming is growing louder and stronger with every 
passing year. This demand was voiced in a charac- 
teristic way by ex-President Roosevelt in his Nobel 
Prize address. It was voiced recently by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant in another great speech 
in the French Senate. It has been voiced by many 
other prominent men during the past year. 

Relief from the immense burdens of armaments, 
under which the nations are groaning and growing 
more restless and impatient daily, is not yet at hand, 
but it is on the way, and it is one of the chief duties 
of all the friends of peace to continue to do all in 
their power to hasten its coming. Congresses and 
parliaments have closed for the summer, but they 
will meet again next winter. It is our duty to pre- 
pare for them, when they meet again, such an over- 
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whelming volume of opposition to the present ruinous 
régime of armed suspicion and distrust as will com- 
pel them in their next sessions to give the people the 
relief which is their due. 


ee 


A King Edward Peace Memorial. 


The annual meeting of the Peace Society in London 
on the 24th of May, including a notable breakfast, the 
business meeting in the afternoon and a great public 
meeting in the Guild Hall in the evening, was a memo- 
rable occasion. It was made so not only because of the 
unprecedented attendance of more than a thousand people 
in the evening and the addresses of Lord Avebury, the 
Bishop of Hereford, Andrew Carnegie, Sir William 
Mather, J. Allen Baker, M. P., Sir Thomas Barclay, 
Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, J. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P., 
Lord Shaw and Rev. J. Scott Lidget, but also by the 
manner in which the peace work of the late King 
Edward impressed itself upon the meetings and speakers. 

The chief interest of the day seemed to centre in the 
proposal made at the breakfast, that, in view of the em- 
inent services to the peace cause rendered by the late 
King, a movement should be started for the establishment 
of a King Edward International League of Peace, or a 
worthy memorial to him in some other form. Sir William 
Mather, who made the suggestion of the League, said that 
he hoped to see a quarter of a million pounds subscribed 
in England for this purpose. J. Allen Baker, M. P., 
who has done so much for good relations between Great 
Britain and Germany, expressed the belief that the Ger- 
man Emperor would be very ready to join in a move- 
ment for such a league. 

The further suggestion of Sir William Mather that a 
bust of the late King be placed in the Peace Palace at 
The Hague was at once approved and steps taken to 
carry out the proposal. 

The matter of the memorial to the King is to be care- 
fully studied by the executive committee of the Peace 
Society, and the exact form of it will be decided on only 
after careful deliberation and ccnsultation with the 
friends of peace in general throughout Great Britain. 

The Bishop of Hereford declared on opening the 
meeting in the Guild Hall that the most hopeful of ail 
the signs of coming permanent peace is the growth of 
educated democracy and the fact, as he believes, that 
the peoples of all the various nations are of one mind in 
their desire for mutual goodwill and peace. This is cer- 
tainly a most hopeful omen. But an almost equally 
hopeful sign, indeed in some respects a more striking 
sign, is the phenomenon which the death of King Edward 
has called ont. This phenomenon in its last analysis has 
of course been the expression of the growing power of 
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universal democracy and the consequent feeling of soli- 
darity and mutual interest on the part of peoples every- 
where, With this attitude of the peoples of the world 
King Edward had become well acquainted. He was 
deeply impressed by it and in genuine sympathy with it. 

It is indeed a thing greatly to rejoice over when a 
monarch, the sovereign of the greatest empire on the 
face of the globe, becomes the centre of crystallization of 
the movement for the fraternity, the federation, the 
fellowship and the peace of the world. The growth and 
power of the peace movement is thus revealed as it 
could scarcely be in any other way. Sir William Mather, 
therefore, struck the very heart of the whole situation 
when he proposed a movement for a Peace League of 
the Nations in the name of King Edward. 

If such a movement can be inaugurated and carried out 
on genuinely pacific lines, keeping out of sight the idea 
of force and compulsion which have been prominently put 
forward by some, it will be nothing more than the carry- 
ing forward and widening of the work in which King 
Edward was so successful as a peacemaker. A _ peace 
league of the nations, or of a few of the great powers, 
founded on or backed by armies and navies would, as we 
have often said, even if it could be organized, be fore- 
doomed to failure, and would turn out to be not a league 
of peace at all, but something of a very different nature, 
as was the case with the Holy Alliance a hundred years 
ago. From no point of view is reliance upon such 
agencies necessary. The great powers — Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, the 
United States and Japan —are the fighting, the armed 
and aggressive powers. If these can be brought into a 
solemn agreement to keep the peace with each other, 
there will be no imaginable reason for a pledge on their 
part to compel other nations to abstain from war. The 
trouble is with these very powers, and not with the sec- 
ondary nations, either new or old. The plea that the 
League of Peace should include an agreement to force 
the other nations to keep the peace has not a single shred 
of argument in its favor. 

We hope, then, that our friends in England, if they 
decide to try to put the memorial in the form of a Peace 
League of the Nations, instead of a great peace library 
or a munificent fund for peace propaganda or a peace 
prize fund, after the manner of the Nobel foundation — 
for all these have been suggested — we hope, we say, 
that they will place the effort on the only basis which 
offers any assurance of permanent success, as the history 
of the Hague Conferences, and indeed of the entire peace 
movement, proves. The task will be a difficult one in 
any event. But we are not without sincere hope that, 
in the present advancement and power of the cause, a 
Peace League of the Nations may be brought about that 
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will banish the savagery and folly of war from the world, 
as Mr. Carnegie in his speech at the Guild Hall meeting, 
with so much insight, declared will be the case. 

Indeed, such a League of Peace is inevitable in a few 
years, through the work of the Hague Conferences, if no 


shorter way can be found. That is exactly what is work- 
ing itself out through these great world gatherings and 
the many and varied forces which are behind them, and 
one cannot help wondering whether, after all, in this case, 
as in so many other important matters, the longer way 
round may not be the nearer way hone. 

ee a ee 

Editorial Notes. 

The tribunal at The Hague to which the 
Newfoundland fisheries dispute was re- 
ferred opened its sessions on June 1. The 
members of the tribunal are Dr. Lammasch, Professor of 
International Law at Vienna University, president; Dr. 
Drago of Argentina; Dr. Savornin Lohman of The 
Netherlands; Judge George Gray of the United States, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice of Canada. 
The British agent is Hon. A. B. Aylesworth, and the 
United States agent, Charles P. Anderson of the New 
York Bar. The American Counsel before the Court are 
Senator Elihu Root, George Turner of Washington, 
Samuel J. Elder of Boston, Charles B. Warner of Detroit, 
Dr. James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, and Robert Lansing of Watertown, N. Y. It 
would be hard to find law in this 
country. The British Counsel, at the head of whom is 
the Attorney-General, Sir William Robeson, are likewise 
among the ablest lawyers and jurists of England. The 
case therefore is sure to be investigated with the most 
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abler men of the 


conscientious thoroughness, and the justice of the con- 
troversy discovered and set forth. It is too early yet to 
give any indication of the character of the decision. On 
opening the tribunal Dr. Lammasch spoke in the highest 
terms of the example set by the United States and Great 
Britain in referring this century-old dispute to the Hague 
Court. the 
pacific, judicial method of settling international conflicts 
He thought that these two powers had done perhaps 
more than any other nations for the cause of international 
justice and peace, especially during the reign of the great 
monarch who had just passed away. 


It showed their complete confidence in 





The preparations for the eighteenth In- 
ternational Peace Congress at Stockholm 
the first week in August are now practically 
complete. From present indications there will be a strong 
delegation from this country in the Congress. The 
American Peace Society will be represented by its Sec- 
retary, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood; by Dr. Philip 8. 
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Moxom of Springfield, Mass., a Vice-president; Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, a Director, now in Germany in the 
interests of the World-Petition; Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, a Director, who will also: represent as its Secre- 
tary the American School Peace League; President Charles 
R. Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin; Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Crafts of Washington, D, C.; Mrs. Anna C. 
Tatman of Worcester, Mass., and others yet to be ap- 
pointed. The New York Peace Society has appointed 
a number of delegates whose names we have not received. 
The Chicago Society, a branch of the American Peace 
Society, has chosen as its delegates to Stockholm Rabbi 
Emil G. Hirsch, Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Smith, Miss Dorothy I. Smith, George D. 
Smith, Mrs. George T. Smith, Dr. William Morton Payne, 
Isaac Meyer, Sidney R. Taber, Esq., Rev. and Mrs. A. E, 
Bartlett, and President and Mrs. Charles A. Blanchard. 
Most of these are already in Europe and will attend the 
Congress. Several delegates from the other peace so- 
cieties are also expected to go. Charles T. Tatman, 
president of the Worcester Board of Trade, who goes 
abroad to attend the International Conference of Chambers 
of Commerce, will also attend the Congress as a delegate 
from the Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 

Secretary Trueblood expects to sail from New York on 
the 6th of July on the “President Lincoln” of the 
Hamburg Line, and will spend the fortnight preceding 
the Congress in resting somewhere in Scandinavia. 





Mr. A. H. Stephen, president of the 
Peace Society of Dundee, Scotland, who 
was one of the foreign representatives at 
the Boston International Peace Congress in 1904, has just 
given to his city a Peace Fountain, “a chaste and finely 
moulded red granite fountain,” the main column of which 
is surmounted by a “graceful and beautifully moulded 
figure” of a woman in bronze. Of this fountain Rev. Walter 
Walsh, in his little church paper, Yor the Right, says: 

“ Of the fountain itself nothing but good can be said. 
Its lines and proportions are perfect. It is simple and 
dignified. But attention is immediately directed to the 
charming bronze statue for which the red granite column 
forms the pedestal, and which is at once seen to have an 
important allegorical significance, as well as great artistic 
merit. I believe it is the first purely emblematic figure 
to be erected in Dundee. The undiscerning may require 
to see the word ‘Peace’ emblazoned beneath to make 
the meaning plain, so that the wayfaring man though a 
fool may not err therein; but the understanding people 
will not fail to grasp the symbolical character of the 
monument. Mr. Alfred Hodge of London, the sculptor, 
has been singularly happy alike in form, pose and ex- 
pression of countenance, for everything combines to con- 
vey the impression of serenity and benignity such as 
becomes the gentlest among the daughters of the gods. 
The face, inclined slightly downwards, imparts to the 
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beholder a sense of sweetness and calm. The left hand 
gathers the folds of the flowing drapery, and at the same 
time cherishes against the breast an olive branch, world- 
wide symbol of peace. The right hand falls freely down- 
ward past the girdle, and seems to direct the eye of the 
spectator to the discarded weapons of war she is treading 
under foot — sword, pistol, mace and empty cartridge- 
belt. For many generations to come may this Daughter 
of Peace proclaim to the thousands who shall pass her 
by the great beatitude, ‘Blessed are the peace-makers : 
for they shall be called the children of God’”! 





The third German National Peace Con- 
gress was held at Wiesbaden, May 21 and 
22, under the auspices of the German Peace 
Society, and was a most successful one. 
There were delegates from all parts of the empire. 
Among the leaders were Dr. Umfrid from Stuttgart, 
Baron de Neufville from Frankfort, Professor Quidde 
from Munich, Dr. Heilberg from Breslau, Miss Flemisch 
from Freiburg, Dr. Roessler of Wiesbaden and Hon. Mr. 
Puttkamer from Berlin. Dr. Richter of Pforzheim, the 
president, opened the business meeting Saturday after- 
noon and greeted the delegates. An account of the 
year’s work was given by the secretary, Mr. Hartmann 
of Stuttgart. He stated that the Society now has one 
hundred Branches, or Groups, with about ten thousand 
members all told, and that many other organizations, 
political, labor, student, etc., supported the work. The 
German press had interested itself more than ever in the 
cause. The Congress expressed itself strongly in favor 
of good relations with both France and Great Britain, 
and urged that school-children should be given proper 
ideas of international relations. 

On Saturday evening a public meeting was held in the 
large hall of the Turn Society, at which several hundred 
people were present. A welcome was given the Congress 
by the city authorities. Among the other speakers were 
Frau Dr. Rosenthal, representing the Wiesbaden Ladies’ 
Societies, Dr. Bucher- Heller of Lucerne,Switzerland, Frau 
Edinger of Frankfort, of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Ludwig Istel, of the Esperantist Society of 
Wiesbaden. Miss Eckstein of the American Peace So- 
ciety was given great applause after her address on 
“Women and the Peace Movement.” Dr. Heilberg of 
Breslau spoke on “ Diplomacy and World Peace.” 

At the Sunday forenoon meeting it was voted to give 
Miss Eckstein’s World-Petition the widest possible cir- 
culation in Germany. It was also voted, on the proposal 
of the Frankfort Society, that, in the interest of good rela- 
tions with France, the celebration of Sedan Day should 
be given up. At the public meeting which followed 
addresses were made by Dr. Adolf Richter, the presi- 
dent, by Professor Nippold of Frankfort on “ The Devel- 
opment of Civilization and World Politics,” by Professor 
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Quidde of Munich on “Questions of the National Life and 
of Honor,” and by Dr. Umfrid of Stuttgart. The Con- 
gress was then closed and the delegates dined together, 
and afterwards saw the important places of the city. 





The Peace Society of Great Britain, at 
its annual meeting on the 24th of May, 
adopted and forwarded to King George V 
the following admirable address : 


Peace Appeal 
to George V. 


May it please Your Majesty : 

The Peace Society, in its annual meeting, desires to 
assure your majesty, and your august consort, of their 
dutiful and loyal good wishes and prayers for your maj- 
esties’ happiness and prosperous reign. 

This society, which is the oldest of the organizations 
existing for the promotion of international peace and for 
the express object of aiding the application of the Chris- 
tian ideal to modern international politics and intercourse, 
feels that beyond all others it is its duty to express to 
your majesty the appreciation which it shares, in common 
with the whole world, of the noble work done in this 
direction by your revered father and predecessor, whose 
life was avowedly devoted to this task of applying the 
Christian method of peacemaking, by the fostering of 
right feeling and good understanding, to the intercourse 
of the modern world. 

It recalls with loyal affection, as your majesty has 


already done, the declaration of the late king on his 
accession that, “as long as there was breath in his body 
he would work for the good and amelioration of his 


people.” The course of his reign, all too brief, shows 
with what devotion and completeness this declaration has 
been carried out. But in nothing did he more fully and 
effectively secure the good and amelioration of his people 
than by promoting cordial and peaceful relations with 
other nations. Not only is it true, as your majesty rec- 
ognizes, that the greatest of British interests is peace,— 
for the stability and greatness of a commercial empire 
like ours peculiarly depend on peace,— but the solidarity 
of nations is such that they suffer or rejoice together. 
No one recognized the fact of the mutual interdependence 
of peoples more than the late king. 

We welcome, as all your subjects throughout the em- 
pire will also, your majesty’s own declaration, made in 
the like circumstances, that to endeavor to follow in your 
father’s footsteps will be the earnest object of your life. 
Your majesty’s accession to the throne takes place at a 
time when all the civilized nations of the world are bur- 
dened almost beyond endurance by armaments which are 
continually increasing, without any relative advantage or 
promise of amelioration. Nonobler role, we are assured, 
could be assumed by any monarch than that proposed by 
your majesty in continuing the late king’s attitude 
towards international goodwill and peace. And the 
assurance which your majesty has given as it becomes 
embodied in fact will not only win universal admiration 
and appreciation, but universal confidence and gratitude. 

That your majesty’s reign may be hallowed by this 
result, and that it may be long and happy, is the earnest 
prayer of your loyal and devoted subjects. 
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The second annual report of the Pacific 
Coast Representative of the American Peace 
Society, Robert C. Root, M. A., gives most 
interesting and encouraging information in regard to the 
rapid growth of interest on that Coast. Two hundred 
and twenty-eight members are now enrolled in the 
Northern and Southern California societies, among 
whom are a number of very eminent men, like President 
David Starr Jordan. Mr. Root aided with literature in 
the observance of the 18th of May in many of the most 
important cities of California, arranged a list of ten 
speakers for the day, and secured the coiperation of the 
state superintendents of California and Oregon and of a 
The report shows 


Pacific Coast 
Agency. 


number of county superintendents. 
much literature distributed to clergymen, teachers, busi- 
ness and professional men, to libraries, etc.; exhibits of 
literature at the State Teachers’ Association, at county 
teachers’ institutes, at state conventions of various or- 
ganizations, etc.; his work endorsed by church federations, 
city superintendents and librarians, state and county 
teachers’ associations; copies of the World-Petition to 
the third Hague Conference circulated for signatures all 
over the Coast; aid given to many high school and col- 
lege students and debating societies in the preparation of 
essays, orations and debates; a large number of addresses 
given by the Secretary before institutes, clubs, conven- 
tions, schools, colleges, churches, etc.; petitions against 
increase of the navy circulated and sent to Congress ; 
oratorical contests arranged for at high schools, colleges, 
etc.,— and all this done with a very small expenditure 
of money. 

Mr. Root appeals to the friends of peace in California 
for contributions with which to support and develop the 
rapidly growing work on the Coast; and these he ought 
to receive without delay by scores and hundreds from all 
parts of the Coast States. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Utah 
State Peace Society held at Salt Lake City 
on May 15, in connection with the Eigh- 
teenth of May observances, was an occasion of excep- 
tional interest. Nearly six thousand people were gathered 
in the great tabernacle when the meeting opened at 2 
o’clock —so far as we know the largest single peace 
meeting ever held. Hon. John C. Cutler, ex-Governor 
of the State and president of the Utah Peace Society, 
presided. There were prominent representatives present 
from the Roman Catholic church, the Greek Orthodox 
church, the Hebrew Synagogue, the Methodist, the Epis- 
copal, the Congregational and the Latter-day Saint 
churches. The chairman, on opening the meeting, made 
a brief speech in which he called attention to recent 
utterances of the late King Edward and of President 
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Taft, and to some of the practical measures recently 
proposed for securing permanent peace. The other 
speakers were Governor William Spry, Mrs. Jane W. 
Skolfield, Bishop Orson F. Whitney, Rev. Francis B. 
Short, Kev. P. A. Simpkin and Dean W. R. Harris- 
Ex-Governor Cutler dwelt especially upon the enormous 
waste occasioned by war preparations. Governor Spry 
emphasized the dependence of international peace upon 
internal harmony and trustfulness. He expressed his 
great satisfaction that Utah was joining so heartily in 
the international peace movement, annual peace meet- 
ings having for a few years past been held in all parts 
of the State. Mrs. Skolfield declared the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount to be essential and practi- 
cal in the government of the nations, and urged women 
to enter the path of peace and draw the future generation 
with them. Bishop Whitney placed emphasis upon the 
religious aspects of the movement, upon the reformation 
that has taken place in the laws and customs of war, and 
expressed his belief that the improvement which is going 
on in the world means the ultimate extinction of war. 
Rev. F. B. Short called attention to the peculiar situation 
to-day, when all the governments seem to favor peace, 
but at the same time are making enormously expensive 
preparations for war. This condition ought to cease and 
the nations live according to the Golden Rule of the 
Prince of Peace, who is soon to beat the sword into the 
plowshare. 
A. Simpkin and Dean Harris, the former of whom urged 
that our nation should take an ever larger part in the 
international sphere, and the latter that, in the interests 
of the peace spirit and the abolition of war, prize fights 
should be abolished in all civilized communities. 

After this most successful meeting of two and a half 
hours the following officers for the coming year were 
elected: Honorary president, Governor William Spry ; 
president, former Governor John C. Cutler; first vice- 
president, Rabbi C. J. Freund; second vice-president, 
Mrs. J. B. Cosgriff; directors: Mrs. F. S. Richards, 
Mrs. W. W. Riter, John Henry Smith, N. P. Stathakos, 
Bishop F. 8. Spalding, Rev. P. A. Simpkin, Prof. Torild 
Arnoldson and J. M. Sjodahl. 

Mr. J. M. Sjodahl, secretary-treasurer of the Society, 
to whose efforts more than to those of any other person 
the success of the Utah Society is due, is editor of the 
Deseret Evening News, in which he has given us (May 
21) a complete stenographic report of the annual meeting. 





The Intercollegiate Branch of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, now four years old, is 
in the best of condition except in the matter 
of funds. The annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Intercollegiate 
Peace 
Association. 
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Brief remarks were also made by Rev. P. 


July and August, 


May 13. From the reports presented it was ascertained 
that forty-three of the sixty colleges and universities 
connected with the organization had participated in the 
peace oratorical contests. More than two hundred ora- 
tions had been delivered. More than $1,500 had been 
spent on the work, $800 having been distributed in 
prizes. Some form of peace propaganda had been carried 
on in practically all of the sixty institutions, including 
lectures, chapel talks, observance of the 18th of May, etc. 
The fourth annual interstate oratorial contest was held 
in connection with the annual meeting and participated 
in by representatives from six States. The first prize, 
$75, was won by Arthur F. Young of Western Reserve 
University, whose subject was “The Waste of War 
the Wealth of Peace”; the second by Glenn N. Merry 
of Northwestern University, subject “A Nation’s Oppor- 
tunity.” Two hundred and twenty-five students partici- 
pated in the preliminary contests, in forty-five colleges. 
The audiences aggregated fifteen thousand persons, and 
over two hundred judges participated in the decisions. 
But notwithstanding this excellent record of service, the 
Association, which is the oldest of the organizations work- 
ing for peace through the colleges, is in sore straits for 
lack of funds with which to maintain and extend its 
work. Even its very existence is threatened. The 
general secretary has not had a cent for his services the 
past year. The officers elected for the coming year are: 
president, Dean Wm. P. Rogers of the Cincinnati Law 
School; secretary, George Fulk, Cerro Gordo, IIl.; treas- 
urer, Dean S. F. Weston, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. We deeply regret that this Association, 
which is doing such excellent and far-reaching work, 
should have to go begging for the funds which it needs. 
Will not the friends of peace who are specially interested 
in the educational aspects of the movement see that the 
treasurer has from one to two thousand dollars in his 
hands by the opening of the college year next autumn? 
No field of peace work is worthier. 


<-> + 


News from the Field. 


The British National Peace Council, 167 St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, London, S. W., has published a 
Peace Year Book which contains information on a great 
variety of subjects of interest to peace workers. The 
price is one shilling net. 


The fourth annual report of the Peace Society of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Dr. Charles Strong president, furnishes 
interesting information of the year’s work. The Society 
has labored against military training in the schools, has 
sought to have peace instruction given, secured the ob- 
servance of the 18th of May, had lectures given in 
different places, has sent circulars to clergymen and 
business men and exerted its influence in behalf of the 
establishment of a permanent international court of jus- 
tice. The report notes with pleasure the activities of 
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the other Branches of the Peace Society in Australia, 
and gives a summary of the chief peace events of the year. 


The eighth report of the superintendent of the Peace 
and Arbitration Department of the World’s W.C. T. U., 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, shows that the department is 
organized in fourteen countries, and is doing good service 
in the circulation of literature, holding meetings, forma- 
tion of children’s peace bands, correspondence with re- 
ligious and educational authorities, work among and 
through missionaries, etc. 


The sixth British National Peace Congress was held 
at Leicester, June 13 to 15, and presided over by Lord 
Weardale, president of the British Interparliamentary 
Group. Delegates were present not only from the peace 
societies, but also from other organizations interested in 
the movement. Among the subjects discussed were 
Limitation of Armaments, the Capture of Private Prop- 
erty in Naval Warfare, War Scares, Militarism in the 
Schools, the Progress of Arbitration, Methods of Propa- 
ganda, Conscription, European Federation and Subject 
Races. We have not received details of the character 
and work of the Congress in time for this month’s issue. 


The Commission of the International Peace Bureau 
held its spring meeting at Berne, Switzerland, April 30, 
under the presidency of Senator La Fontaine, president 
of the Bureau. Sixteen members were present and four- 
teen represented by others. The meeting devoted itself 
chiefly to elaborating the program of the Stockholm 
Peace Congress. The following general subjects were 


placed on the program: International Federation, Lim- 


itation of Armaments, the Results of the two Hague 
Conferences, World Petition to the third Hague Con- 
ference, a Pan-European Bureau, a Code of Interna- 
tional Public Law and a Report of the Bureau on the 
Events of the Year. It was voted to transmit to the 
British and German governments the resolution on 
Anglo-German relations adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Bureau at Brussels. On motion of Felix Moscheles 
it was voted that hereafter the Peace Societies be asked 
to observe May 18 as Peace Day throughout Europe 
instead of the 22d of February. 


Mothers’ Peace Day, instituted by Julia Ward Howe 
in 1873, but fallen into general disuse in recent years, 
was observed by the Pennsylvania Peace Society and the 
Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia on June 1, at 
Bartram’s Gardens. After a picnic luncheon, the party 
gathered under the trees and listened to brief speeches, 
recitations and peace songs. 


The June report of the Council of Direction of the 
American Association for International Conciliation (Sub- 
Station 84, New York City) shows that during the three 
months preceding the following documents had been 
published and distributed : “ The United States and Ger- 
many,” by Karl von Lewinski; “The United States and 
Mexico,” by James Douglas; “The International Duty 
of the United States and Great Britain,” by Edwin D. 
Mead, and the Opening Address of Nicholas Murray 
Butler at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 18, 
1910. The Association has added twelve hundred names 
to its mailing list since January 1. 


Announcement is made from Brussels that the Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union this year will be 
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held in that city August 29 to September 2 inclusive. 
The United States Group of the Union, of which Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt is president, will send a strong dele- 
gation to the Conference, which is expected to be one of 
the most important meetings ever held by the Union. 


The Maryland Peace Society, 1925 Park Avenue, Bal- 
timore, a Branch of the American Peace Society, has 
begun the publication quarterly of a small organ of its 
work. The first number was devoted to a valuable paper 
by Dr. James Brown Scott on “ Judicial Proceedings as 
a Substitute for War or International Self-redress.” 


oe -- 


Brevities. 

. Hon. Lorin A. Handley, candidate for Congress 
from the Seventh District of California (Los Angeles), 
gave a splendid peace address to the Olive Street High 
School of Los Angeles on the 18th of May. The As- 
sembly Room was crowded, and he was given a great 
reception by the school. “We must,” he said, among 
other things, “promulgate such an international policy 
that the growth and gain of America will not be the loss 
of another nation.” 


At its recent conference in Paris the Institute of 
International Law, for the first time in its history, openly 
declared that the purpose of its existence and work was 
the peace of the world. The conference was presided 
over by the eminent French professor, Lyon-Caen, and 
was attended by more than fifty eminent jurists of Europe. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs extended to the 
Institute the official hospitality of the government. 


The National Federation of Religious Liberals 
has again declared that it “sympathizes deeply with the 
great world-movement now going on to abolish war and 
bestow upon humanity the blessings of universal peace. 
It believes that the two means most conducive to this 
end at the present time are the progressive limitation of 
national armaments, both military and naval, and the 
arbitration of differences between nations by the central 
tribunal established for this purpose at The Hague.” 


At the North Carolina State Convention of the 
Baptists recently held a good, strong resolution in sup- 
port of world peace, offered by Dr. J. J. Hall of Fay- 
etteville, was adopted without any opposition. 


_ The signing on May 21 by Secretary Knox and 
Ambassador Bryce of the treaty delimiting the Passa- 
maquoddy Bay boundary has settled the last dispute of 
the kind between the United States and Canada. The 
greater portion of the boundary was delimited in 1783, 
when the treaty of peace was concluded, but not until 
now could an agreement be reached as to this particular 
portion of it. 

P The United States has suggested to Mexico that 
the boundary question involved in the celebrated Chamizal 
zone case be submitted to some well-known jurist of a 
mutually friendly power for arbitration. The question 
involved is whether the southern section of the city of 
El Paso, Texas, valued at several millions of dollars, 
belongs by right, under the boundary treaty of the United 
States with Mexico, to Mexico or to the State of Texas. 


; The destruction of the new building for the Cen- 
tral American International Court of Justice at Cartago 
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by the recent earthquake has brought universal regret to 
the friends of peace. The building was practically com- 
pleted, and would soon have been dedicated. Mr. Car- 
negie, who gave $100,000 for this building, has given 
assurance that it will be rebuilt. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Willis T. Pope, had a program for the 
observance of May 18 sent to every school in the islands, 
accompanied by a letter recommending the observance 
of the day with appropriate exercises. The program 
used had been prepared and published by Zhe /’riend 
(Honolulu) in its April issue. 


The threatened war between Peru and Ecuador 
over their boundary dispute has been averted. The offer 
of mediation made by the United States, Brazil and 
Argentina was accepted at the beginning of last month, 
and on June 4 the troops of the two powers which had 
been mobilized on the frontier were withdrawn. If the 
King of Spain, who has been appointed arbitrator of 
the dispute, fails to render a decision, as seems probable, 
the task of reconciling the opposing claims will fall to 
the three mediating powers. 


. At its meeting at Arima, Japan, on the 3\st of 
May, the Japan Mission of the American Board adopted 
unanimously the following resolution : 

« Resolved, That the members of the Japan Mission 
of the American Board are in warm sympathy with the 
aims of the peace societies of the West, and we earn- 
estly pray that their efforts to establish a Supreme Court 
of International Justice, to bring about universal arbitra- 
tion, to federate the nations in a World League of Peace, 
to have the principles of peace taught in all schools, to 
take al! possible steps to hasten disarmament and to pro- 
mote international goodwill, may be crowned with rapid 
successes until our Lord’s kingdom of peace shall be 
supreme in the councils of the nations everywhere.” 


. . . The fourth Pan-American Congress will open at 
Buenos Ayres on the ninth of this month and continue in 
session from eight to twelve weeks. Many important 
subjects of common interest to the American states are 
on the program, as has been the case with the former 
congresses. Because of the thorough organization of 
the American states in the Bureau of American Republics 
at Washington, this Congress has been exceptionally 
well organized, and it is practically sure to surpass in 
interest and accomplishments any of its predecessors, 
fruitful as they all were. Details of its accomplishments 
will be given in our columns hereafter. 


<-> -- 


The World Peace Congress at Stockholm. 


BY JAMES L. TRYON, PH.D. 


The eighteenth Universal Peace Congress will meet 
at Stockholm, August 1 to 6. Though primarily a con- 
vention of delegates of the five hundred and more peace 
societies now in existence, it will enroll representatives 
from trade and labor associations, churches, philanthropic 
societies, civic clubs, educational and other institutions. 

The peace congresses go back to 1843, when an inter- 
national convention of the friends of peace, promoted by 
the American and the British Peace Societies, was held 
in London. This was three years after the publication 
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of William Ladd’s Essay on “A Congress of Nations, 
a work that anticipated the Hague Conferences, which 
the peace congresses of to-day are foremost in supporting. 
Other congresses followed, at Brussels 1848, Paris, 1849, 
Frankfort, 1850, and London, 1851. Elihu Burritt, their 
inspiring genius, pleaded in them for a Court and Con- 
gress of Nations, and for a code of international law. 

In these congresses Richard Cobden and many British 
publicists took part. Victor Hugo, who championed them, 
electrified the convention at Paris by prophesying a 
federated world governed by ballots instead of bullets 
and placed under the arbitrament of a great sovereign 
senate. “A day will come,” he said, “when a cannon 
will be exhibited in public museums, just as an instru- 
ment of torture is now, and people will be astonished 
how such a thing could have been.” Filled with the 
eloquent speaker’s enthusiasm for humanity, men in his 
audience embraced each other, waved their hats and 
handkerchiefs to him and, led by Cobden, gave him 
rounds of hurrahs. 

Organized peace work was seriously interfered with 
for a whole generation by the period of wars beginning 
with the Crimean War in Europe and followed by the 
Civil War in America. Sentiment for it revived, how- 
ever, partly as a reaction from these wars, and, under the 
leadership of Hodgson Pratt of England and Frederic 
Passy of France, the latter of whom has received the 
Nobel prize, the universal peace congresses were resumed 
in Paris in 1889. They have since been held pearly 
every year in some Old World centre; but two of them 
have met in the United States, one in Chicago in 1893, 
and the other in Boston in 1904. The peace movement, 
leaving the realm of theory and entering upon its prac- 
tical constructive stage, witnessed in fifteen years the 
first of the Hague Conferences, the establishment of an 
international court of arbitration, and the beginning of 
the ninety or more arbitration treaties that bind together 
the nations under a régime of law. 

The congress at London in 1908, the most memorable 
of the modern series, was notable for receiving public 
recognition by King Edward at Buckingham Palace and 
for a banquet given it by the British Cabinet, with an 
address by Prime Minister Asquith. 

The eighteenth congress, which was to have been held 
at Stockholm last year, was postponed because an exten- 
sive strike threatened to interfere with travel. But this 
year the way is clear. Many Americans who are mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society or kindred asso- 
ciations will attend. The congress will be officially 
opened in the House of the Nobility. A reception will 
be given to the delegates and generous local hospitality 
shown by Swedish citizens. 

A universal peace congress is not given up simply to 
speeches on peace, but is a systematic means of getting a 
consensus of world opinion on peace measures. This is 
expressed in a platform of resolutions which is accompa- 
nied by an address to the rulers of the nations urging 
upon their attention the most important international 
reforms. There is no question, from arbitration to the 
limitation of armaments, from the aggressions of the great 
powers upon minor peoples to the oryanization of the 
Parliament of Man, from a war scare in Morocco to a 
real war in South Africa or Manchuria, from an entente 
cordiale between France and Germany to the federation 
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of the world with a chief executive to administer its 
laws, but has been debated by these congresses. It is 
an inspiration to see publicists of the civilized nations 
meet on the same platform to exchange ideas. Though 
their debates are often animated, they are always frater- 
nal and have due regard for sensitive national feelings, 
a splendid ethical spirit and a broad international patri- 
otism always prevailing. Among the eminent persons 
who participate in these discussions are Frederic Passy 
of France, Signor Moneta of Italy, the Baroness von 
Suttner of Austria, Fredrik Bajer of Denmark, all recip- 
ients of the Nobel prize, Professor Quidde of Germany, 
Joseph G. Alexander of England, and Senator La Fon- 
taine of Belgium. The languages used, besides that of 
the country in which the congress is held, are English, 
French and German, but Esperanto has been authorized. 

Recent developments bid fair to make the discussions 
at Stockholm among the most interesting ever heard. 
These will concern the probable early establishment of 
the Court of Arbitral Justice ; the possibility of an inter- 
national agreement for the limitation of armaments, which 
has been foreshadowed in President Roosevelt’s Nobel 
address; the gradual change of public opinion in Great 
Britain in favor of the immunity from capture of enemy 
merchant ships at sea in time of war, a measure that, if 
passed, will do away with the necessity of naval protec- 
tion for commerce, and therefore greatly reduce arma- 
ments; the removal from the category of war of questions 
of national honor, for which the public mind has been 
prepared by President Taft’s recent speech; and the 


growing demand for treaty provisions pledging the na- 
tions not to take territory from each other by conquest, 
fear of annexation and of violation of sovereignty having 


hitherto been the chief causes of war preparations, Re- 
ports will be made on an international federation, a public 
international code, an international relief fund and new 
ideas for adoption by the third Hague Conference. 

Meeting in Sweden, the home of Alfred Nobel, founder 
of the Institute which bears his name, and of King Oscar, 
the eminent arbitrator, in a country that, like its Scandi- 
navian sisters, stands for a forward program, the eight- 
eenth International Peace Congress is likely to make as 
much advance in world organization and justice as any 
of its predecessors, and possibly more. 


<-> -- 


Some Supposed Just Causes of War. 
Address at the New England Peace Congress, Hartford, Conn., 
May 9, 1910. 


BY HON. JACKSON H. RALSTON, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Diplomatists and statesmen — we must mention both, 
for all diplomatists are not statesmen, and all statesmen 
are not diplomatists — agree often and so express them- 
selves in treaties, that for honor and vital interests na- 
tions may wage what is dignified by the title of “solemn 
war,” and that they must be permitted so to do at their 
good pleasure, even though the doors of the Hague 
tribunal of arbitration swing freely upon their hinges, 
and possible judges wait the sound of the footsteps of 
the representatives of litigant states. Honor and vital 
interests — how sonorous these words sound! Resolve 
them into their elements — passion, avarice, commercial 
and territorial aggrandizement—and the result is verbiage 
so crude as to grate upon modern susceptibilities. Let 
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us continue to use grand words to conceal ignoble 
thoughts ! 

But it is only those aggregations of human units that 
we call nations that may, without crime and without 
judicial punishment, slay, burn, rob and destroy. Why 
this logically should be the case we are at a loss to un- 
derstand. Why the inherent rights of the individual to 
determine such questions as concern his honor or vital 
interests should be mercilessly abridged, and why cities 
and towns (and not nations) should be deprived of the 
full and free exercise of their most violent passions, one 
is unable to comprehend. Should not the power of both 
city and nation, or else of neither, be submitted to the 
ruling care of the judiciary? Is there anything peculiar 
about the situation of a city or of a State which should 
deprive them of the free exercise of their faculties? Let 
us examine into the question by considering first a couple 
of supposititious cases, either of which may find its full 
parallel in history, and offering a justification for war 
fully as well founded as the justification furnished for 
many wars of the past between nations. 

New York, as we all know, is a great collection of 
human beings, greater than was boasted by all the cities 
of Greece, of whose wars we read with sanguinary pleas- 
ure; greater than ltome possessed after she had subdued 
all Italy. New Yorkers are overflowing her civic boun- 
daries into New Jersey, even as Japanese are overflow- 
ing from Japan into Korea or Manchuria. Let us listen 
to the musings of a future chieftain of Tammany Ilall, 
whose domain is coextensive with that of Greater New 
York. Ile says: 

‘*New York is imperial, and every New Yorker feels the 
slow patriotic pride when he gazes on the vast fleets coming 
from all quarters of the globe to share in the profits of her 
commerce. The bosom of every home-loving New Yorker 
must swell with pride as he contemplates her magnificent 
structures, at once index and emblem of her greatness. Here 
liberty reigns, here the son of the poorest immigrant, as illus- 
trated in my own person, may become ruler. But with all 
this, New York is in her swaddling clothes. Imaginary lines 
bound her on the north, while to the west the jurisdiction of 
the city is limited by the North River, beyond which a New 
Yorker may not go without being in danger of losing his 
political allegiance and being absorbed by an alien community. 
Every patriotic instinct demands that New York should ex- 
tend her boundaries so that her sons may have room in which 
to live and contribute to the glory of their native city.” 

And with all a subconscious voice whispers: “ Let this 
come to pass, and greater will be Tammany and more 
luscious the spoils thereof.” 

What more effective appeal to true patriotism could 
be made! And when you add the promise to the valiant 
son of the Bowery or of Harlem that the rich lands of 
the Jerseys shall be theirs, that the superabundance of 
their neighbors in cows and corn and strawberries shall 
be their abundance, can you not imagine with what fervor 
the embattled warriors of Yeerville and the Bronx, the 
Bowery and the Battery, would fall upon their weaker 
neighbors across the North River and openly put to the 
sword each offending owner of a herd of cows or of a 
promising strawberry patch? And the cause of war, 
that is, the ostensible cause of war? No matter. VPer- 
haps a bibulous New Yorker, suffering from the Sunday 
drought of his city and seeking consolation in Hoboken, 
has been arrested somewhat roughly and given a dis- 
agreeable sample of Jersey justice, against which every 
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city-loving citizen of Manhattan raises protest and cries 
for war. Anything will do as long as the desire exists 
for dominion over rich lands across the river, as long, in 
other words, as the “ vital interests” of New York rulers 
— money always being vital— demand an extension of 
New York’s power. And now that we have the honor 
of New York assailed in the person of her intoxicated 
citizen, vital interests compel war. 

And yet we live in such an unmanly, effete and degen- 
erate age and country that should the mighty cohorts of 
Tammany, desisting from the milder pleasures of Coney 
Island, advance upon New Jersey, the United States, 
whose peace had been disturbed, would speedily put 
them to rout. 

But withal, reason would rest with the Tammany 
chieftain. His orators could, with propriety, contend 
that the entity he represents was old enough, big enough, 
rich enough, to be allowed to fight without foreign inter- 
ference. With patriotic pride could they point to exam- 
ples of cities less important whose struggles, based upon 
identical principles, occupy many interesting and lauda- 
tory pages of history. With swelling pride could they 
repel the idea that Californians and Kentuckians and 
Vermonters, having no knowledge of, or sympathy with, 
their patriotic aspirations, should band themselves to- 
gether to subdue the manly New Yorker, struggling only 
to advance his peculiar civilization. 

Their logic, from the standpoint of the Englishman 
subduing the Boers, the Japanese seizing Manchuria, yes, 
the American pursuing the Filipino or forcing him to 
take false oaths of allegiance, would be irresistible. But 
logic does not always rule, and the New Yorker would 
find that, save by the permission of the Jerseyites, and 
with the leave of yokel representatives gathered in Con- 
gress from all parts of the Union and the consent of the 
New York legislature, the rule of Tammany must remain 
confined to such parts of the State of New York as the 
State shall permit. 

But let us approach the problem from another point 
of view. Great as is New York, let us imagine that 
Boston rivals her in the commerce of the world; that 
every favoring breeze brings to Boston the largess of the 
whole globe; that, despite all the Gotham efforts, Bos- 
ton’s growing commercial advantayes directly affect New 
York, whose rent-rolls steadily diminish. Figure to your- 
selves that there arises a new Cato, whose morning and 
evening editions print at their top, in blood-red letters, 
“ Delenda est Boston.” The public mind becomes at- 
tuned to the cry. In an unlucky moment a Bostonian in 
New York, whose unhappy pronunciation of the letter 
“A” reveals his origin, becomes involved in difficulties 
necessitating a visit to the Tombs. Boston peremptorily 
demands his release. New York scornfully refuses, and 
New Yorkers are insulted by Boston’s wrathful rejoinder. 
Here again honor and vital interests demand blood, and 
under the old logical rule the solemn arbitrament of war 
must determine the issue. Alas! once more the men of 
other places, heedless of the honor of the two cities and 
blind to all interests save their own, step forward and 
forbid resort to any other instrumentality than the artifi- 
cial one of courts, if a legal injury may be said to exist. 
Alas, again, the insult to the honor of the two cities does 
not constitute an injury of sufficient gravity to be con- 
sidered by any national court. 
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But if these suggestions seem the wild vagaries of 
imagination, let us take more concrete examples. The 
drainage of the city of Chicago pours itself out into the 
Illinois River, and diagonally across the State the cur- 
rent flows to join the purer waters of the Mississippi. 
Soon the flood reaches St. Louis, and endangers the 
integrity of its water supply. Shall not every stalwart 
Missourian who feels his bosom beat with love for his 
State fly to arms across the Mississippi and relentlessly 
fall upon the luckless citizens of the State of Illinois? 
Shall the health, the comfort, the prosperity of Missouri 
be ruthlessly attacked by a neighboring State and the 
injury not be wiped out in blood? Must the Missourian 
stand supinely by while the population of his State be- 
comes decimated by disease, set at work by the careless- 
ness of people alien to his State government and whose 
actions have conclusively shown their lack of courtesy 
and civilization? Are not such people worse even than 
persons whose skins are black or perhaps yellow? Is it 
not the high mission of St. Louis to carry civilization 
even to the banks of the Sangamon? Is it not part of 
the Missourian’s share of the burthen of humanity to 
teach the true gospel of the golden rule to the backward 
denizens of Pike, Cook and Jo Davies Counties? Must 
not these questions be answered in the affirmative but 
for the fact that Missouri and Illinois recognize as a 
common superior an artificial entity called the United 
States, which forbids such war and relegates both parties 
to peaceful courts, where, with the assistance of bacteri- 
ologists, lawyers and judges, the issues are fought out 
without the pomp or circumstance of war. Are we not 
indeed living in a dull, uneventful age, and inflicting 
upon the young men of both States the canker of peace ? 
But once again the logic of war is denied and the manly 
virtues remain undeveloped. 

Yet another illustration. The State of Kansas con- 
tends that the waters descending from the mountain of 
Colorado should be allowed by Colorado’s citizens to 
pursue their way unvexed and undiminished, to render 
more fertile the plains of the Sunflower State. The 
vital interests of the States collide. Shall the interest of 
bleeding Kansas be allowed to suffer because of the sel- 
fish and grasping policy of the men of Colorado? In- 
voking the soul of John Brown as it goes marching on, 
let the Kansans march upon the sons of the Centennial 
State and slaughter them until they learn how to live and 
let live. Alas! once more, war, which, like poverty, is 
justified because we have always had it and the contrary 
is against human nature, is suppressed and the great 
sovereign States of Kansas and Colorado are forced to 
bow to the dictations of nine men in black robes, only 
one of whom, and he by chance, happens to be a citizen 
of either State. 

I have given you two imaginary and two actual illus- 
trations of circumstances which, by all the books, would 
justify war. In two cases honor dictates, and in all four 
vital interests demand it. The only restraining thing is 
that the contending parties are, in each case, subject to 
the control of a judicial body. In vain could any of the 
States named declare their right to determine for them- 
selves what was needed to satisfy their own honor or to 
maintain their own true interests. Always their neigh- 
bors insist upon their own superior right to preserve the 
peace of the continent. 
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But so little civilized are we internationally that books 
are written and the rules of war; that the right of block- 
ade is recognized between nations; that, because of brawls 
with which no outside party has any concern, the com- 
merce of neutrals is interfered with, the property of their 
citizens often exposed to the ravages of war on land, 
while neutral governments, unlike the onlookers at a 
street fight, who content themselves with making a ring 
about the contestants, accept limitations upon their own 
conduct made by the fighters themselves. Can we not 
learn that there is no more dignity, no more glory, about 
a national dispute, about a national conflict, than there is 
in a duel between two neighbors over the proper placing 
of a line fence? 

And if the well-being of the community demands that 
the quarrels of neighbors shall be determined by a legal 
court, if the rivalries of cities and States must find in 
this country their settlement in dispassionate tribunals, 
why should there not be, judicially at least, the United 
States of the world with a tribunal capable of passing 
upon all international questions without restrictions ? 

We may here pride ourselves on believing that we are 
going with the swing of international feeling; that with 
the spread of intelligence, with a greater recognition of 
the equality of human beings, which in the last analysis 
denies the right of one man to require another to sacri- 
tice his life and property without just cause, duly ascer- 
tained by cold and competent tribunals, there must come 
a time when war will be looked upon as the crime that 
itis. The stars in their courses fight for us. 


Let it not be said that I am inappreciative of the dig- 
nity of war and of the importance of the causes leading 


up toit. War has no dignity. It offers a tragedy and 
a farce. With the tragic element we are all too familiar. 
With the farce of it all we are less familiar, for it is one 
of those obvious things — so obvious and so accustomed 
that, like the movement of the earth around the sun, eons 
of time pass by without its realization. What can be 
more farcical than that human beings should be dressed 
up in gold lace and waving plumes to go forth to slay 
other human beings in waving plumes and gold lace? 
Why should bearskin shakos be used to add ferocity to 
their ensemble? Why should the common people, whose 
interest in the matter is nil, make themselves food for 
powder, all for the benefit of the few whose tinsel deco- 
rations blind their own eyes and those of the beholders ? 
And why should parents who love their offspring rush 
into opportunities of bequeathing to them legacies of 
national poverty and debt as the result of a display of 
passion on the part of the fathers? And when all this 
is the work of sentient human beings, may we not won- 
der over their effrontery in speaking of themselves as 
reasoning creatures? Are nations so rushing into con- 
flict wiser than the mad bull in the arena that with low- 
ered head dashes upon the sword of the matador? May 
we not conceive of a real philospher looking down with 
wondering and puzzled contempt and amazement at our 
bloody antics over baubles? 

For as yet we are but children and have the ways of 
children. Between the childish disputes, “It is,” “It 
isn’t,” or “I want to swing,” “No, I won’t let you 
swing,” and the average difference between nations lead- 
ing to war, there is in essence no distinction, — nothing 
save the age and number of the disputants and the con- 
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sequent variance in the objects which interest them. 
Relatively, the contest is unchanged, and equally it should 
be adjusted without killing and without the slow sapping 
away of life through taxation. 

But if you tell me that such doctrines as I have tried 
to set out are opposed to patriotism, let me say to you 
that patriotism is not a fixed, but a growing term. 
When the first Englishmen planted themselves on the 
borders of Massachusetts Bay, their patriotism was 
bounded by the fringes of woods concealing Indian 
enemies. Later it meant a special sense of duty to those 
within the widening boundaries of the province. Yet a 


_few years, and with the birth of a new nation, all who 


lived within the bounds of the thirteen original states 
were recognized as their brothers. Then, by leaps and 
bounds, it came to pass that the teeming millions of 
human beings from the Atlantic to the Pacific represented 
the solidarity of the country, and all were recognized as 
brothers under a common flag, and between such brothers 
war was a crime, and all troubles to be determined in a 
peaceful manner. 

But one step is left. We have to recognize the brother- 
hood of the human race and the infinite crime of bloody 
contests between members of a common family. When 
the day of such recognition arrives we will love our im- 
mediate neighbors no less, and for them reserve the 
special offices that our finite strength limits us to giving 
to the relatively few, while the narrower features of the 
patriotism of to-day will be swallowed up in a broad con- 
sideration for the rights of humanity, and all men will be 
brothers. 
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International Law as a Factor in the 
Establishment of Peace. 


BY SIMEON E. BALDWIN, FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OF CONNECTICUT. 
Address at the New England Arbitration and Peace Congress, 
May 11, 1910, Hartford, Conn. 

Many things in this day make for peace between na- 
tions. Of one of these I have been asked to speak,— 
International Law. 

In its early beginnings international law was mainly 
concerned with what pertained to war and its conse- 
quences. International intercourse in time of peace was 
infrequent, There were no permanent legations main- 
tained at the various capitals until the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The minister from one state to another was a great 
officer, sent with a-special commission and authority to 
taansact some special business, and then to return to his 
own country. He was —and the term still lingers in use 
—an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

The establishment of permanent legations conduced 
to the formulation in terms of certain general usages as 
to the manner of conducting diplomatic intercourse and 
regulating international relations in time of peace. Es- 
pecially did it tend to build up a law with respect to 
claims against governments by citizens of foreign govern- 
ments, and to controversies between the subjects of 
different governments in which justice might be sought 
through actions brought in court. 

From this time on, international law became divided 
into two parts, sometimes clearly and sometimes vaguely, 
— one named public international law and the other pri- 
vate international law. 
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Private international law has to do with what interests 
everybody at all times and in all places. It settles the 
rights of foreigners and our duties to them; the rights 
growing out of foreign transactions ; things which concern 
men’s pockets ; the affairs of every day, in the normal con- 
dition of foreign relations,— that is, peace. It is mainly a 
law for peace and of peace. Originally, when it began to 
take form, it was little but the expression of the opinion of 
particular courts or jurists as to what system of law should 
be the one to which to resort, in case of doubt, for de- 
termining a question involving private rights of foreigners 
or private rights growing out of foreign transactions. 

Suppose, for instance, that an American, traveling 
abroad, makes a will in Paris. Is its validity to be de- 
termined by asking whether it conforms to French law 
or to American law? An Italian comes over here, lays 
up $1000 in a few years, and dies, leaving no will. Is his 
estate to be settled according to Italian law or American 
law? Private international law must answer and does 
answer these questions. You will observe that its office 
is to choose between the laws of different sovereigns 
which to apply to a particular transaction. The test nat- 
urally is: Which is it the juster to apply? Justice is the 
criterion, It is not important which of the two countries 
is the more powerful. It is seldom material which of the 
systems of law is the better one. All nations are equal 


in sovereignty, and it is for each to regulate as it pleases 
the legal relations of its subjects to each other, and to a 
large extent the acts and interests of foreigners who 


choose to enter its territory. 

But no nation can be fully a law unto itself in regard 
to its treatment of matters concerning international rela- 
tions. If it deals harshly with foreigners, their country 
will complain. Readers of Carlyle’s “Frederick the 
Great” will not forget what was wrought by the cry of 
« Jenkins’ Ear.” 

During the last quarter of a century private interna- 
tional law has begun to build on new foundations. In 
1888 and 1889, a Congress of most of the Central 
American and South American powers was held at 
Montevideo; especially convened to agree on some 
general and, if possible, continental system of that 
branch of law. The only absentees were Columbia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela. Eight treaties, or conven- 
tions, were framed on as many different subjects; and 
all together constitute what is almost a code of this 
branch of international law. All nations were invited 
to become parties to these conventions; and Spain, in 
1893, signified their approval by the crown, though for 
want of subsequent ratification by the legislative depart- 
ment this overture finally came to nothing. All the 
conventions of Montevideo have been approved by par- 
liamentary action in Uruguay, Peru, Paraguay, Argentine, 
Ecuador and Bolivia, and several of them have received 
like sanction by the remaining powers. 

While South America was thus occupied in devising 
a uniform system of private international law, Europe 
followed her example. Everybody is aware of the two 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 for the advance- 
ment of public international law. Many may not know 
that four other conferences have been held there — in 
1893, 1894, 1900 and 1904 —for the advancement of 
private international law. The powers represented were 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Den- 
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mark, Spain, France, Italy, Luxemburg, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Switzerland, Sweden and Norway. No 
English-speaking country took part in them. No repre- 
sentation from Asia or Africa was invited; but Japan 
appeared at the last conference, on her own motion, and 
was cordially welcomed. 

By these four Hague Conferences conventions have 
been framed on the celebration and effects-of marriage, 
divorce, guardianship, successions to the estates of de- 
ceased persons, bankruptcy and civil procedure in courts. 
Each was to run for five years. Several have been fully 
ratified and are now in effect between most of the powers 
of Continental Europe. That on civil procedure in cases 
of an international character went thus into operation in 
1899 between all Europe. It was renewed for five years, 
under one of its own self-executing provisions, in 1904, 
and has received certain additions by the action of the 
last of the Conferences ratified by every power. 

I have given so much time to the statement of these 
facts, because they show so convincingly how, on both 
the great continents, international law is becoming set- 
tled by voluntary agreements, on the part of the leading 
powers, and settled on those very points which, affecting 
as they do personal and pecuniary interests, are a natural 
cause, if unsettled, or unfairly settled, of international 
irritation and unfriendliness. 

In 1860, when President Woolsey of Yale published 
his treatise on international law, he defined it as being 
“the aggregate of the rules which Christian states 
acknowledge as obligatory in their relations to each 
other and to each others’ subjects”; adding that it did 
not cover the law governing Christian states in “their 
intercourse with savage or half-civilized tribes, or even 
with nations on a higher level, but lying outside of their 
forms of civilization.” 

No publicist would now draw a line between Christian 
and non-Christian nations. Four Asiatic, non-Christian 
nations, besides Turkey, attended the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907. Japan was welcomed to that of 1904 
on unquestioned terms of full equality. Both in respect 
to public and to private international law the Christian 
and non-Christian nations are working together. 

The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 have 
codified the laws of war on land and sea for the whole 
world, even more fully than the rules of private inter- 
national law have yet been codified. By settling points 
which before were doubtful, much has been done in both 
directions to remove occasions of international contro- 
versy, and also to quiet such controversies should they, 
nevertheless, arise. 

The permanent neutralization of a country creates a 
status which modern international law is disposed to 
recognize, every instance of which adds a new illustration 
of the prosperity which peace brings with it. These 
neutralizations, in an effective form, are chiefly the work 
of the last hundred years. Switzerland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, the Ionian Islands, the Congo Free State — these 
dot the globe with living illustrations of what peace is. 
A neutralized country needs no great military or naval 
force, no costly fortifications,—and has none. It is 
spared all taxation for such objects. If war breaks 
out between its neighbors, its own interests are still 
protected,— and protected by solemn engagements 
that international law holds stronger than armies. If 
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neutralization of one country can be secured by the guar- 
antees of a few great powers, which the lesser ones must 
respect because the collective force behind them is so 
imposing, one cannot fail to see that should, in the ad- 
vance of international law, all the powers of the world 
guarantee the territorial integrity of each, it would in 
effect be simply to extend the scope of the neutralization 
policy, — a policy which a hundred years has proved to be 
one of solid value as a safeguard against war.* 

An interesting study of the possibilities in this direc- 
tion, by a Canadian lawyer, Mr. Jerome Internoscia cf 
Montreal, has been recently published. He proposes a 
conference of all nations to agree on a common code, 
which to some extent shall lay down both a national law 
for each and an international law for all. It is, among 
other things, to abolish war; but this end he would 
achieve by the creation of a court of all nations, having 
some legislative and supreme judicial powers, whose 
judgments each nation shall be compelled to respect 
because, if it does not, they will be enforced by the 
strong hand,— in short, by war, leading after conquest 
to the extinction of the offending power, by selling off 
its territory to the highest bidder. 

This rather fantastic project may serve to make more 
plain the natural influences which, under the principle of 
evolution, are slowly making themselves felt in gradual 
yet successive advances towards the same goal. Every 
new instance of neutralization, achieved by the interven- 
tion of a few great powers, helps to familiarize the 
world with the nature of the process, and to make clear 
the facility with which it can be extended. What five 
powers can guarantee with assnrance, ten or twenty or 
forty can guarantee with greater assurance, and in all 
probability from motives more ‘unselfish, and therefore 
more likely to be viewed with general respect. 

Every new rule of international law laid down by a 
congress of many nations called to deliberate on a few 
subjects, such as those held during the last twenty 
years at The Hague, helps also to familiarize the world 
with the power of such a congress, called to act on a 
wider range of subjects, to lay down rules on any 
matter and on all matters of a universal character. 

In introducing his draft code of international law, 
Mr. Internoscia well says that quarrels and petty contro- 
versies between nations come generally from the viola- 
tion, real or apparent, of some private right, and that 
more than half the cases of violations of private right 
have their origin in the administration of justice towards 
foreigners. 

The extensions of private international law made by 
the successive Hague Conferences for Europe indicate 
what may be accomplished in the same direction, by 
similar agencies, for the rest of the civilized world. 

Every new rule of international law, plainly stated by 
recognized authority, in proportion to the extent of its 
acceptance, diminishes opportunities for misunderstand- 
ings and differences, which else might lead to unfriendli- 
ness between nations, and perhaps to war. It directs 

*In all that period but one flagrant violation of the principle of per- 
manent neutralization has occurred. The republic of Cracow, given this 
quality in 1815, by the Congress of Vienna,and placed under the special 
protection of Russia, Austria and Prussia, was vevertheless annexed to 
Austria, after a fruitless resistance, in 1846; and although France and 
England protested, they did not intervene with force. 

t is not too much to say that, in the present condition of international 


morals and international law, such an occurrence would be practically 
impossible. 
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attention also to the nature of the authority by which 
the rule is promulgated, and in a way that strengthens 
that authority. It is seen, not only that many nations, 
acting together, have an authority that belongs to none 
of them alone, and therefore is above that commonly 
attributed to national sovereignty, but that they have a 
right to that authority, demonstrated by the beneficence 
of the result, and accentuated by the absence of any dis- 
play of the outward and visible signs of authority. War 
seems pushed into the background. Its domain is nar- 
rowed, Something better comes to replace it as the 
governing force in international relations. 

International law, like every other branch, has two 
sides,— that of theory and that of practice. Rights are 
worth little unless they can be enforced by courts. 
Courts are worth little unless they proceed by settled 
rules, fairly conceived and fairly followed. 

During the past twenty years great advances have 
been made towards assimilating the rules of judicial 
practice on certain subjects throughout the world. I 
have already alluded to the convention framed by the 
Hague Conference to promote private international law 
on international civil procedure, now adopted by substan- 
tially all Continental Europe. It covers but a few points, 
but those are of considerable importance for the con- 
venience of suitors. 

Last fall a diplomatic conference of twenty-three 
nations was held at Brussels to try to devise international 
rules both of right and of civil procedure in controversies 
growing out of commerce by sea. The United States 
were parties to this conference with five other American 
powers. Asia sent Japan, and all the great powers were 
represented. Conventions were framed respecting Col- 
lisions and Salvage Claims, and projects of two other 
conventions on Limiting the Liabilities of Shipowners 
and on Maritime Liens. 

Should these conventions and projects be finally rati- 
fied by the governments concerned, as is not improbable, 
they would go far towards establishing a common code 
of maritime law and admiralty practice in civil causes 
for the whole world. 

It is obvious how much this would tend to remove 
occasions of international dispute. Universal law, uni- 
versally executed by the same rules of procedure, throws 
open the gates of peace for every field over which its 
domain is recognized. If the world begins by unifying 
its law for maritime transactions, it can proceed with 
some assurance to the greater task of unifying its law 
for transactions unconnected with the seas. 

In its main outlines, the law of the sea has been sub- 
stantially one for all nations since the Middle Ages, and 
it has been administered by courts of admiralty in a 
manner substantially the same. It has been thus easier 
to devise plans, such as those of the Brussels Conference, 
for still more exact uniformity. Nevertheless, it is a 
great advance to have what has grown up without any 
formal international agreement confirmed and extended 
by such agreements. It is a step which once taken is 
not likely to be retraced. 

Formal conferences of nations, like those of Monte- 
video and The Hague and Brussels, make for peace, not 
only by removing occasions of difference in the disposi- 
tion of international questions, but by habituating the 
powers concerned to conditions which belong to peace 
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and are disturbed by war. A congress called together 
to formulate a doctrine of law confirms the respect which 
good citizens pay to law, and strengthens the feeling that 
in the regulation of international relations law is the 
permanent force and war an anomaly. 

The more civilized a country is, the less ought to be, 
and generally is, the display of military force on the part 
of the government. There will be compliance with the 
rules of conduct which it prescribes, because they are the 
law of the land and it is the general feeling that it is the 
duty of good citizens to obey the law. A moral senti- 
ment is behind it, and sentiment rules every people. 

So it is coming to be, in the twentieth century, between 
nations. They are governed by international law. In 
proportion to their civilization, they respect its authority. 
Each power, in recognizing its rules, consents to them; 
and where there is consent force is unnecessary. Inter- 
national law is the legal expression in set terms of the 
public opinion of the civilized world as to certain points. 
Each new point thus given form is a step away from the 
field of war. 

It is thus that international law is becoming, with 
every passing year, a larger factor towards the keeping 
unbroken of the peace of the world. 





Europe’s Optical Illusion. 

BY REV. WALTER WALSH, PASTOR OF GILFILLAN 
MEMORIAL CHURCH, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 
Address delivered at the New England Arbitration and Peace 

Congress, Hartford, Conn., May 11, 1910. 

That masterly analyst, John Ruskin, in “ Unto this 
last,” declared business to be essentially restless, and 
probably contentious, having a raven-like mind as to the 
carrion food. The great English economist, Richard 
Cobden, in his pamphlet “ England,” asserted that the 
defense of her commerce was the argument which had 
decided Great Britain to undertake almost every war in 
which she had ever been involved. 

An English speculator, Cecil Rhodes, affirmed that 
modern wars were not now waged for the amusement of 
royal families, but for practical business ; while a British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bluntly confessed that the 
real object of naval and military expenditure was to push 
and protect British trade throughout the world. The 
argument, “be my subject or I will kill you,” has 
changed to, “be my customer or I will kill you.” Thus 
has Napoleon’s nation of shopkeepers blossomed out 
into a nation of soldiers. The air is full of rumors of 
commercial war between Great Britain and Germany,— 
war for the sake of trade,— justifying the jibe of Robert 
Browning : 

‘*Once you warred 
For liberty against the world, and won ; 
There was the glory. Now you fain would war 
Because the neighbor prospers overmuch.”’ 

To what extent the wealth of nations was ever, on the 
striking of a just balance, promoted by war, is an inquiry 
I will not on this occasion pursue. The proposition we 


are now called upon to study is, that the course of politi- 
cal and commercial evolution has rendered war for the 
sake of trade useless and ineffective even for the very 
object it set out to secure; that the conditions of modern 
commerce render it impossible for one nation to capture 
the commerce of another; that a victorious nation must 
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endure all the cost and impoverishment of war, without 
that compensating enrichment which formerly was sup- 
posed to accrue to the victor. This is the astounding 
proposition, the statement and defense of which is given 
in a book recently published, entitled  Europe’s Optical 
Illusion,” a book which ought without delay to find its 
way into every chamber of commerce and every mer- 
chant’s office in the world. 

The economic futility of political force —that is the 
argument — which, if it can be substantiated, confirms 
the historic phrase of the late Hon. John Hay made in 
the hearing of many of us at the thirteenth International 
Peace Congress in Boston, “the most futile and ferocious 
of human follies.” The commercial and political outlook 
of Europe will undergo a transformation so soon as it is 
understood that the possession of military power does 
not insure industrial and commercial success; that such 
success is independent of such power, emerging from 
quite other conditions; and that consequently neither 
Germany nor Great Britain could expect to reap financial 
profit from even victorious war. 

It is understood that the author of this challenging 
work is himself a journalist, and we may therefore with- 
out offense quote his opinion of journalists as well as 
statesmen who emit a superstitious jargon as obsolete as 
expositions of astrology and witchcraft belated far be- 
hind the march of events, and that the time has come to 
challenge their wornout axiom, that military conquest 
increases the power and prosperity of the conqueror at 
the cost of the vanquished, and to demonstrate, on the 
contrary, that military force is an economic futility. 
That the industrial wealth of a vanquished people passes 
over to the victor is a grotesque fallacy comparable to 
the theory of cannibal warriors, that the strength and 
courage of the fallen foe passed into the triumphant 
savage who ate him. 

In early times, when wealth consisted of gold and silver 
cups, jewels and slaves, it was possible for a conqueror 
to carry off booty ; but now that wealth consists for the 
most part of foreign investments and paper securities, 
marauding excursions even on the grand national scale 
are as profitless as would be the raids of a Dick Turpin 
upon travelers carrying cheeque books. By post, tele- 
graph, telephone the banks of London, Paris, Berlin and 
New York are made financially interdependent in the 
same way as those of Edinburgh and Birmingham or 
Boston and Philadelphia; so that if Mr, Frederick Har- 
rison’s nightmare were to be realized by Germany’s loot- 
ing the Bank of England, Berlin would be unable to 
collect her debts in London, and would be impoverished 
to the extent of those debts. She would find she had 
destroyed not a rival, but a customer. She would have 
plunged herself into financial chaos, with resulting com- 
mercial bankruptcy and industrial dislocation. 

[t is impossible to exact tribute or indemnity without 
producing similar results; impossible is it also to capture 
the rivals external or carrying trade. Annexation of 
territory, even when politically possible, is discovered to 
be financially unprofitable. In every case the boomerang 
flies back upon the thrower. It is improbable that the 
dream of Pan-Germanism fully realized would make 
richer a single German creature. That great Scotch 
economist Adam Smith was the first to point out that 
the states of Europe might naturally form a set of closely 
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related fiscal units, but he could not foresee that finan- 
cial interdependence and financial solidarity which are 
increasing at the expense of commercial and industrial 
competition, which is making war too risky, and which 
was probably the moving cause of the Algeciras under- 
standing, and prevented hostilities between Germany and 
France over the Morocco affair. 

It is now abundantly evident that trade does not fol- 
low the flag. In the words again of Richard Cobden: 
“It has over and over again been proved to the world 
that violence and force can never prevail against the 
natural wants and wishes of mankind.” But more; 
neither does tariff bargaining follow the big navy or the 
conscript army. Canadian orders go to France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, more than to Great Britain. Unarmed 
Switzerland wages successful tariff war against the Ger- 
man nation in arms. The small European states have 
larger per capita trade than their militarized neighbors. 
If we take securities as the test, we find that the invest- 
ments of unprotected Holland and Sweden are ten per 
cent. to twenty per cent. safer than those of the greatest 
powers. The financier finds investments safer in the 
unprotected countries. 

What now becomes of the foolish talk about our vast 
military and naval expenditures being a form of “in- 
surance?” It now appears that the less military protec- 
tion a country has, the safer are its securities, and that, 
on the contrary, the more its bayonets, ironclads and war- 
riors, the shakier become its invested securities. Britain’s 
latest annexation shall be our crowning proof. At a cost 
of more than two hundred and fifty million pounds Great 


Britain annexed the territory now known as the United 
States of South Africa with the only result that she has 
hung another millstone about her neck and is sinking 


into the sea of revolution. So powerless has her military 
triumphs left her in the fields of industrialism and poli- 
tics, that she has grasped not one of these material gains 
traditionally supposed to be the portion of a conqueror, 
and has consented to distasteful terms of South African 
independence dictated in London by the very Boer 
generals who a few years ago were opposing her on the 
field of battle. Praise be to the great Power who leads 
the upward march of the race, the pagan proverb ve 
victis has become a lie. No longer are the spoils to the 
victor. Great indeed was that statement of State Secre- 
tary Hay, “the most futile of human follies.” 

From this masterly argument some deductions may be 
made, such as that certain lines of trade, holders of bonds 
or capitalistic syndicates stand to gain by particular wars, 
spite of the general impoverishment thus created; and 
that these are the very powers that control newspapers, 
dominate politicians, and are frequently able to persuade 
a people that a particular war will be to the general ad- 
vantage. Further, though it is a gain to have the self- 
interested motives cleverly exploited in the interest of 
peace, it must never be forgotten that the prudential 
motives are the feeblest, and have never by themselves 
produced great world movements. Hence the reasoning 
of « Europe’s Optical Illusion” leaves one enormous breach 
in the dyke which holds back the red tides of human 
slaughter. It leaves untouched the sentimental motives ; 
namely, national vanity, honor, prestige, pride, ambition, 
race prejudice, desire for mastery, and what Mr. Spencer 
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Wilkinson, the author of “Britain at Bay,” calls the 
“ leadership of the human race.” 

No plea drawn from the prudential motives can effec- 
tively combat the imperial sentiments which animate such 
representative men as Captain Mahan, Lord Rosebery, 
Sidney Low, General Homer Lea, who have no terms in 
which to express the scorn they have for the “ Cobdenite 
ideal”! It is incontestable that the great wars of the 
last century, even where initiated by interested groups 
and prompted by commercial covetousness, were buoyed 
up and carried forward upon motives drawn from the 
national and imperial sentiments. The imperial motive, 
the passion for dynastic supremacy, for ideal headship, 
for racial self-realization, were the predominating in- 
fluences throughout the Austro- Prussian War, the Franco- 
Prussian War, and the Japanese side at least of the 
Russo-Japanese War. It was precisely the failure of 
the Czar to evoke these sentiments in his people that led 
to Russia’s dismal discomfiture. Even the British-Boer 
War — than which none in the history of this globe was 
ever more palpably a commercial war— could not be 
launched till devices had been set to work to capture the 
imagination and chivalry of the British people ; and when 
at last the sordid truth could no longer be concealed, the 
imperial pride, the injured self-esteem, the wonderful 
honor of a conquering race felt themselves committed to 
“see it through,” wrong or right. For three years that 
race of born kings walked in the Valley of Humiliation 
and the Shadow of Death, and though long before the 
termination of that period it became evident that every 
prospect of gain had disappeared before bills of cost 
which beggared calculation, and debts which at this very 
moment are threatening to eventuate in black ruin and 
red revolution, the nation set its teeth and declared that 
it would spend the last shilling in burying its last soldier, 
but it would win! 

When the war spirit reaches a certain height of ex- 
altation it exhibits all the power of fanaticism, of religion, 
and to subdue it by considerations drawn from the region 
of self-interest is as hopeful as to bind behemoth with 
threads or extinguish the flames of hell with a garden 
hose. So soon as skillful players pull out the stops of 
pride, prejudice, passion and “ patriotism” in the grand 
organ of democracy, so soon is silenced the jewsharp of 
prudence, profit, calculation. 

When a German Privy Councillor like Rudolph Martin 
dreams the dreams of Pan-Germanism, when his enrap- 
tured imagination sees the German empire stretching 
towards the east from England to Berlin, and to Antwerp 
on the west, when to the Germany that is, his enthusi- 
astic fancy adds ,Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States 
and Turkey, with the North Sea ports of Belgium and 
Holland, and the northern province of France so as to 
secure Boulogne and Alsace, and when he further sees 
all these regions dominated by the splendid qualities of 
the German race, its education, energy, law, enterprise 
and power to subdue the raw forces and elements of the 
world, is it possible to rationalize such a dreamer by the 
argument that in the process Germany may lose a few 
millions of money more or less ? 

Or when the British imperialist sets,out to paint the 
map of the world British red, to occupy the North Sea 
ports of his Teutonic rival and annex Hamburg, or to 
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substantiate that ill-omened phrase, “supremacy of the 
sea,” when his imagination is fired by considerations of 
the blessings which have always followed the planting of 
the Union Jack, when his indignation is aroused by the 
stupidity and parochialism of the narrow nationalists who 
prefer to die beneath the waving folds of their own native 
flag plus liberty, do you think that so imperial a patriot 
is to be turned aside from his divine duty by the argu- 
ment that the costs are certain to exceed the profits? I 
trow not. Whatthen? Why, this: that while pushing 
this argument for all it is worth, pressing every consider- 
ation drawn from the spheres of expediency and self- 
interest, demonstrating to the practical shopkeepers of 
Europe that in cherishing the expectation of profit by 
successful war they are conjuring up a mental illusion, 
nursing a mental delusion, and that actual loss is a cer- 
tainty, — while doing that, to press forward at the same 
time the mightier arguments drawn from the spheres of 
ethics and religion. This ye ought to have done, and 
not have left the other undone. 

The real difficulty is not war, but the war spirit. “In 
my judgment,” says Dr. George Trumbull Ladd, “ our 
treatment of this interest may be brief and must be 
thorough. Here, then, is one perfectly clear and un- 
changing moral and religious principle. Neither the 
protection nor the advancement of any merely commer- 
cial rivalry can ever afford a moral justification for war.” 
With that saying of Dr. Ladd every pacifist must agree. 
The grand passions can be eradicated or transformed only 
by getting down to their root in the moral nature of man, 
a consideration, I regret to say, which the ingenious and 
informed writer of “ Europe’s Optical Illusion ” sets aside 
almost with ostentation, but which it is necessary to erad- 
icate or transform before we can put a period to inter- 
national strife. We have to accomplish that psychological 
change in the consciousness of nations that we have 
partially brought about in the consciousness of individ- 
uals. We have almost exploded the archaic opinion of 
an arm-defended honor, and it has been discovered that 
personal dignity and prestige have not thereby suffered, 
but have, on the contrary, been enhanced. We have to 
stand for the honor and dignity of the numerous great 
little peoples, the smaller nations of Europe and America, 
many of which have behind them a shining and august 
history, whose ideal as well as practical rights can be 
successfully vindicated by law, by a court of international 
justice, but never by their force of arms. We have to 
abolish the superstition that army and navy, “the ser- 
vices,” as they haughtily call themselves, are guardians 
of national honor, whose proud privilege it is to wipe out 
in blood any insult to the flag ; and we. have to substitute 
the doctrine that national honor is best and sufficiently 
defended by the good faith of the statesmen and the 
good behavior of the peoples. We shall destroy war on 
the grand spectacular scale only by discrediting military 
men’s flamboyant appeal to the sentimental and imagina- 
tive side of human nature. It is important to destroy 
optical illusions and reveal nakedly what armaments do 
and what they cannot do for commercial interests; but 
it is even more important to remove the sinful delusion 
that we are pramoting a nation’s truest interest when 
we compass profitable trade and financial affluence by 
another’s loss and ruin. That is the barbaric supersti- 
tion that has to be destroyed in order that a civilization 
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of intellect and character, of interdependence, mutuality 
and international coéperation may move forward. 

We have been taking giant strides these late times. 
Wars for the sake of religion have long been made to 
cease throughout both the Oriental and the Western 
Hemispheres; war for the sake of greed must now 
follow into the limbo of forgotten possibilities. The 
commercial war must follow the priestly war into the 
vanished past. If it is not now permissible to shoot men 
for the sake of the Bible, we shall not continue to shoot 
them for the sake of brandy or bales of cotton. If the 
priest dare no longer lead the armies of Christendom to 
blow the souls of men to hell in order to establish his 
dogma, how long shall we tolerate the bloated commer- 
cial Croesus to tax the proletariat of one nation for mur- 
dering the proletariat of another nation under the illusion 
that prosperity will abound; whereas there is no other 
issue save to starve the stomachs of the many in order to 
swell the coffers of the few. 

How long? Not much longer, I am persuaded, and 
that mainly, as a Scotsman I may be permitted to hon- 
estly avow, through the astonishing progress, sanity, 
moral energy and political virility of the pacifist move- 
ment in the United States of America. Through you 
and your forefathers in New England and in this ver- 
durous Connecticut valley it has come about that interna- 
tional trade is being transformed from a blood-sucking 
vampire into a white-winged angel. 

It cannot be doubted that the multitude of traders is 
coming over to the side of the angels. Commerce is 
being transformed into a missionary of peace. The 
associations of business men are setting themselves to 
counteract the glittering fallacies of the politicians and 
the soldiers, and to call back with their conquering influ- 
ence the idealists in pulpit, bar, poem and press. For, 
as I have said elsewhere, “The merchant is by his very 
office a philanthropist ; he brings the farmers’ harvest to 
feed the hungry, the manufacturers’ web to clothe the 
naked, the produce of quarry and of forest to house the 
homeless, the books of the writer to educate the ignorant, 
the instruments of the musician to cheer the sad, the 
pictures of the artist to adorn both hall and cottage, and 
to the discharge of these great offices he brings a trained 
intelligence, a liberal outlook, a wide capacity, a compre- 
hensive grasp, a quick understanding, a sympathetic 
appreciation of general interests, and, above all, a charac- 
ter for faithfulness and integrity which unite to make his 
aims reassuring and acceptable to mankind. With honor 
in his right hand and humanity in his left, the merchant 
moves forward to the persuasion of the world. 

International commerce is evolving an international 
conscience. Humanity has but one interest, because it 
has but one soul. The fraternal spirit in the exchange 
of commodities is driving back the barbarous spirit in 
exchange of blows. The destroying demon, the soldier, 
is giving place to the ministering angel, the merchant. 

Your merchant represents a high type of service, of 
ministry ; he stands for production, distribution, exchange 
of arts, comforts, utilities of life; he represents agricul- 
ture, the fertilizing and adornment of the earth; by him 
the lone sea is populous with ships carrying wool and 
corn, timber and spices, travelers, immigrants and mis- 
sionaries, pictures and books, thoughts, ideas, religions, 
gospels, civilizations; by him all these pass to and fro 
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redeeming the earth into an Eden for man, and man 
into an Eden dweller for the earth. 

Commercial internationalism is at last closing the Pan- 
dora’s box of plagues and curses which have aftlicted the 
peoples of the earth, and is an opening cornucopia of 
fruits, flowers, products all of love’s labor, that therefore 
is not love’s labor lost, so that presently shall be realized 
the vision of the millennial poet who sang that “the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 


Se 


The Dilemma which Confronts the 
World To-day. 


Opening address of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President, at 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, 
May 18, 1910. 

No well-informed observer is likely to deny that the 
cause which this Conference is assembled to promote has 
made important progress during the past year. The 
several striking incidents which mark that progress — 
including, in particular, the identic circular note of Sec- 
retary Knox bearing date October 18, 1909, proposing 
the investment of the International Prize Court with the 
functions of a court of arbitral justice, and the hearty 
approval which the proposal has met; the public declara- 
tion of President ‘Taft, made in New York on March 22, 
1910, that there are no questions involving the honor or 
the interests of a civilized nation which it may not with 
propriety submit to judicial determination ; the action of 
the Congress in making an appropriation for the Bureau 
of the Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion of 
International Arbitration, thus committing the United 
States government officially to that admirable under- 
taking ; and, finally, the forthcoming submission to the 
arbitral tribunal at The Hague of the century-old con- 
troversy between Great Britain and the United States as 
to the Newfoundland fisheries — all these will be fully 
recounted here in the course of our present meeting. 
To those who are impatient for the attainment of our 
ideal we can only say that progress toward it is steadily 
making, and that the chief forces now at work in the 
world, political, economic and ethical, are coéperating 
with us to bring about its attainment. To those who 
fear that we may make progress too fast, and that some 
measure of national security will be sacrificed in pushing 
forward to establish international justice, we can only 
say that justice is itself the one real and continuing 
ground of security for both men and nations, and that 
heretofore in the history of mankind the devil has always 
been able to take care of his own cause without the 
necessary aid and comfort of the forces in the world that 
are aiming at the overthrow of the rule of any power 
but right. 

The chief danger that we practical persons run in our 
endeavor to accomplish a practical end in a practical way 
against the opposition of the dreams and illusions of 
theorists who, groping as in a fog, assume that mankind 
must be forever ruled by brute force and cruelty and lust 
for power and for gain, is that we may fail to recognize 
that the cause of international justice rests upon and is 
part of a complete philosophy of life. It cannot be ad- 
vocated or conceived as something that stands apart from 
and in no relation to our modes of thinking and acting, 
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whether as individuals or as nations, in respect to all in- 
terests and to all problems. To some it may appear to 
make our task more difficult, to others it may seem to 
make it more easy, when we say that this task is nothing 
less than part and parcel of the moral education and re- 
generation of mankind. To suppose that men and women 
into whose intellectual and moral instruction and upbuild- 
ing have gone the glories of the world’s philosophy and 
art and poetry and religion, into whose lives have been 
poured for two thousand years the precepts and the in- 
spiration of the Christian religion, over whose daily con- 
duct have been thrown since the days of Draco and of 
Solon the restraints of law and of consideration for the 
rights and property of others— to suppose that these 
men and women, when gathered together in groups 
called nations, speaking a common language called a 
mother tongue and owing allegiance to a definite set of 
political institutions called a government, are, when 
matters of dispute and difficulty and doubt arise, to fly 
at each other’s throats, to burn, to ravage, to kill, in the 
hope of somehow establishing thereby truth and right 
and justice, is to suppose the universe to be stood upon 
its apex, to suppose the onward sweep of human progress 
to be toward bestiality and bedlam, and to suppose the 
teachings of religion and of morals, the inspiration of 
poetry, of painting and of song, to be to the end that we 
may be made ready for new acts of valorous ferocity and 
carnage. Who, I pray you, are the dreamers, who are 
the theorists — those who appeal to the rule of justice or 
those who appeal to the rule of brute force ? 

Let us not be mistaken about all this. Men who are 
themselves preying upon the public interest from private 
station or from public office are not going to be the first 
to urge the cause of international justice. The men who 
cannot succeed in holding in check their own tempers, 
their own lusts and their own greed, are not going to cry 
out for the establishment of an international court of 
arbitration. We ‘have set out in this undertaking — 
now perfectly certain of accomplishment at a date no 
longer remote — without the aid and comfort of those 
elements of the world’s population. Moreover, we are 
not likely to gain much assistance from the cynical ob- 
server of his kind whose faith is not adequate to the 
entire observation of history and of men. His keen 
vision and quick wit see readily enough the bad and 
selfish side of public and of private life, and he contents 
himself with a jeer and a sneer at those who propose to 
turn that life inside out. 

Some of these elements are elements of indifference, 
some are elements of active opposition. To those who 
represent the element of indifference I cheerfully accord 
the most powerful place among the opponents and ob- 
stacles of our program. Those who are in active opposi- 
tion need not detain us long. The assumptions which 
are their grotesque substitutes for argument and the 
fallacies which they bug to their several bosoms as illus- 
trations of perfect logic, are too easily confuted to make 
them dangerous. Not many men have courage enough 
to go through the world shouting that war is a virtue 
and should be actively promoted by all moral and upright 
men. The few who do so live in a world of sentiment 
and false emotions ; they do not know or face the real facts. 
It is to the everlasting glory and honor of the world’s 
greatest soldiers in modern times that they have always 
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put peace above war, and that they have done their best, 
by ability and courage and skill, to bring to a prompt 
end the wars in which they found themselves engaged in 
order that the blessings of peace might once more be 
spread over the land. There is no one who so appreciates 
the significance of the judicial settlement of international 
differences as the brave soldier or sailor who, at his 
country’s command, has done his best to settle those 
differences by display or exercise of force. 

There is one other type of citizen who must be men- 
tioned, because the type is numerous, influential and im- 
portant. This is the type which holds the view that, of 
course, international arbitration is a thing greatly to be 
desired; of course, we must all hope for the day when 
that at present distant, impracticable and wholly praise- 
worthy ideal shall be reached ; but that, until that day — 
which is probably to be the Greek Kalends — we must con- 
tinue to tax our great modern industrial nations, struggling 
as they are under the burdens of popular education and 
of economic and social betterment, in order that death- 
dealing instrumentalities may be increased and multiplied 
and the several nations thereby protected from invasion 
and attack. This procedure, so the curious argument 
runs, is to hasten the coming of international arbitration 
and to promote it. Civilized men, it appears, are to be 
shot or starved into agreeing to arbitrate. 

This point of view requires for adequate treatment, 
not the arguments of a logician, but the pencil of a 
Tenniel or the caustic wit of a Mr. Dooley. Look at the 
situation in the world of to-day as this type of man 
presents it to us. Of course, the United States is a 
peaceful nation; of course, Great Britain is a peaceful 
nation; of course, Germany and France and Japan are 
peaceful nations; but therefore, because they propose to 
attack nobody they must so strengthen their defenses, so 
multiply their navies and increase their armies, that no- 
body can successfully attack them. Who, pray, is left to 
attack these peaceful and law-abiding nations if, as we are 
assured by everybody — both leaders of governments, the 
moulders of public opinion and the substantially unan- 
imous press of the world—they do not propose to 
attack each other, unless it be an army of white bears 
from the newly discovered North Pole or a procession of 
elephants and camelopards from the jungles of Central 
Africa? The gullibility of mankind was never more con- 
clusively demonstrated than by the widespread acceptance 
of this huge joke, which, unlike most other jokes, has to be 
paid for at a literally stupendous price. Children must 
go untaught, sanitary inspection and regulation must go 
unprovided, better workingmen’s dwellings must be post- 
poned, provisions for recreation and enlightenment must 
be put off, conditions accompanying labor, poverty and 
old age must go indefinitely without amelioration, in 
order that in this twentieth century men and nations, 
who, looking in the glass, call themselves intelligent and 
practical, may support, maintain and propagate this stu- 
pendous joke! Either the whole world is being deluded 
by a witticism of cosmic proportions or some important 
persons are conspiring to tell an awful lie. 

I am one of those who look for the simplest motives 
in explanation of action or of conduct. My impression 
is that somebody makes something by reason of the huge 
expenditures in preparation for war. Have you ever 
noticed that about the time that the appropriations for 
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military purposes are under consideration in the Con- 
gress, in the House of Commons, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, or in the Reichstag, or just before such a time, 
hostilities are always on the point of breaking out in two 
or three parts of the world at once? Just at these times 
war prophets begin to see visions and to dream dreams, 
and the poor, gullible people rush off to their cyclone 
cellars and shout timorously to their representatives to 
vote at once and as much as possible in order that great 
ships and guns and forts may be built to protect them 
from their fears. We have done of late some helpful 
and illuminating legislative inquiry in this country. It 
might be worth while to have the same sort of ability 
that has so brilliantly exposed to our repelled and aston- 
ished gaze other forms of political chicanery and graft, 
make some measurement of the sincerity and disinter- 
estedness of the lively type of patriotism which accom- 
panies these military and naval debates the world over. 
Is the propelling motive for them to be found in eco- 
nomics or in psychology? My strong impression is that, 
while both of those admirable sciences are represented 
in the make-up of that propelling motive, economics is 
not always the less important of the two. 

Patriotism is a noble and a lofty virtue, but it is worth 
while always to remember the sagacious observation of 
Dr. Johnson, which Boswell so faithfully reports. “ Pa- 
triotism having become one of our topics,” says Boswell, 
“ Johnson suddenly uttered in a strong, determined tone, 
an apothegm at which many will start: ‘ Patriotism is the 
last refuge of ascoundrel.’” “But let it be considered, ” 
continues Boswell, “that he did not mean a real and 
generous love of our country, but that pretended patriot- 
ism which so many in all ages and countries have made 
a cloak for self-interest. * 

What is needed is to leave off deluding ourselves with 
phrases, with shams and with false historical analogies, 
and to look the facts as they are in the face. Not every- 
thing that we wish for will be accomplished at once or 
suddenly. Moral regeneration is an even slower and 
more difficult process than intellectual upbuilding; but 
custom and habit are powerful allies and the world’s 
imagination is fast becoming accustomed to the judicial 
settlement of international differences. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, whose opinions are so often 
luminous with sound political philosophy, has declared 
that “the right to sue and defend in the courts is the 
alternative of force. In an organized society it is the 
right conservative of all other rights and lies at the foun- 
dation of orderly government. It is one of the highest 
and most essential privileges of citizenship, and must be 
allowed by each State to the citizens of all other States to 
the precise extent that it is allowed to its own citizens.” + 
In making this statement of fundamental principle, the 
Supreme Court had in mind the rights of individuals and 
the States which are bound together in our Union. But 
what is there in that statement of fundamental principle 
which may not logically, ethically and practically be 
applied to the rights of nations, great and small, bound 
together by treaties and interdependences of every kind 
into a great world commonwealth ? 

The harder we press our adversaries and critics on this 
point the less satisfactory do their answers become. To 
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say that men have always, as a last resort, settled their 
differences and difficulties by force, and that therefore 
they wil: always continue to do so, is simply silly. To 
say that a nation’s honor must be defended by the blood 
of her citizens if need be, is quite meaningless, for such 
a nation, although profoundly mght in its contention, 
might be defeated by superior force exerted on behalf of 
a wrong and unjust view. What becomes of national 
honor then? It would appear that a nation’s honor can 
only be entrusted either to the operations of the estab- 
lished principles of justice or to a force so overwhelming 
that no adversary could stand against it. This is indeed 
the dilemma which confronts the civilized world to-day: 
either the judicial settlement of international differences 
must be accepted as a universal principle or the world 
must become a series of armed camps sucking up like a 
vampire, in vain and competitive expenditure, the very 
blood of the people’s economic and political life. The 
one road leads to civilization, to international comity, to 
concord and to peace ; the other leads back to barbarism, 
to discord, to contention and to war. Which will man- 
kind choose as a permanent policy? From which van- 
tage-point will appeal be made to the sober judgment of 
history? From that of justice or that of armed force? 

There are those, mostly philosophers of the closet sort, 
who could never be induced to expose themselves to the 
physical dangers of war, who pretend to believe that un- 
less we have frequent and destructive wars the popula- 
tion of the world will not be held sufficiently in check, 
and that, sooner or later, the earth’s spaces will be 


crowded by peaceful, but undesirable, persons for whose 


activities there is no adequate room. One may or may 
not be disposed to deal seriously with this contention; I 
am not so disposed. 

There still remain those who fear that without conflict 
there will be no proper training-school for the sterner 
virtues of mankind, and that courage, bravery and patriot- 
ism will atrophy unless exercised from time to time in 
war and conflict. A very interesting essay might be 
written op this topic and on the discipline and encour- 
agement which the sterner virtues receive in the daily 
round of domestic, business and personal life as well as 
in the thousand and one acts of helpfulness and generosity 
and sacrifice by which the sweetest, as well as the strong- 
est, characters in this world are made. It is hard to listen 
with patience to the rattling rhetoric of him who would 
trace back the sterner virtues to mere brute instincts and 
who would strive to hold them there. The teachings of 
religion and of morals have left quite untouched any man 
who can seriously suppose that without practice in the 
exercise of brute force there can be no strength. 

One of the earliest questions recorded in history is the 
petulant query of Cain,“ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
On the answer to this question all civilization depends. 
If man is not his brother’s keeper, if he may slay and 
rob and ravage at will for his own advantage, whether 
that be personal or national, then civilization becomes 
quite impossible. It is vain to attempt to divert us by 
analogies drawn from the past history of the race. Man- 
kind has been climbing upward and neither standing on 
a level nor going down hill. Acts, policies and events 
which are easily explainable and in large part defensible 
in other days and under other conditions are neither ex- 
plainable nor defensible now. The twentieth century 
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cannot afford to receive its lessons in morals, whether per- 
sonal or national, from the fifteenth or the sixteenth. We 
are our brothers’ keepers and they are ours. The whole 
world has become a brotherhood of fellow-citizens. The 
barriers of language are slowly breaking down; wars of 
religion are almost unheard of; distance in space and 
time has been practically annihilated by steam and elec- 
tricity ; trade is as easy to-day between New York and 
Calcutta or between London and Hong Kong as it once 
was between two neighboring shops in the bazaars of 
Damascus on either side of the street called straight. 
What possible reason is there why the fundamental prin- 
ciples which civilization applies to the settlement of dif- 
ferences between individuals cannot now be applied to 
the settlement of differences between nations ? 

We may well take satisfaction in the contribution 
which our government has made in recent years toward 
the progress of the movement for the judicial settlement 
of international differences. Hand in hand with these 
contributions should go, however, the resultant refusal 
farther to increase and expand armaments on land and 
sea, and a more complete control over the provocative 
and annoying expressions of opinion in regard to other 
nations and other forms of government than our own. 

Let me add a final word or two as to each of these 
matters. There is a broad distinction between proposals 
for disarmament and proposals for the limitation of arma- 
ments. When a nation like the United States, holding 
the views which its people profess and which its govern- 
ment constantly voices, has, as it now has, a navy and the 
nucleus of an army entirely adequate for purposes of de- 
fense, a stop should be put to the farther increase of 
armaments. It is urged in opposition that no nation can 
afford to take this step alone, and that until an inter- 
national agreement for the limitation of armaments is 
arrived at, each great nation must press forward, at what- 
ever cost, to multiply the provisions for its armed forces. 
However plausible this argument may be when addressed 
to a European nation, it fails entirely when addressed to 
the United States. If the best way to resume was to 
resume,— and we learned by experience that it was,— 
then the best way to limit armaments is to limit them. 
In this policy the United States has not only nothing to 
lose, but everything to gain, by leading the way. It is 
no small satisfaction to point out that increasing support 
for this view is to be found in the public opinion of the 
country, reflected both in the debates and votes in the 
Congress as well as in the more influential portion of 
the newspaper press. 

There remains the matter of what may be called pet- 
ulant and teasing criticism on the platform and in the 
press of the acts and policies of nations other than our 
own. A good many nations and peoples have, in the 
history of the world, assumed for themselves an attitude 
of superiority toward their fellows, and have shaped their 
beliefs and their practices accordingly. It will not be 
generally thought, I fancy, that the historic results of 
this course of conduct have been either fortunate or 
happy. The fair as well as the wise method to pursue 
in criticism and comment upon happenings elsewhere is 
to assume an intelligent purpose, a goodwill and a 
lofty motive on the part of the foreigner until the con- 
trary is definitely proven. An attitude of international 
disdain is not becoming to statesmen, to journalists or to 
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private citizens. The history of civilization might be 
written in terms of man’s progress from fear to faith. 
As he has ceased to fear his neighbors and as he has 
come to have trust in them, he has been able to build up 
institutions that have lasted. Just as the individual has 
substituted faith in his fellowman for fear of him, so 
nations may well divest themselves of fear in favor of 
faith in the other nations of the world. 

The United States has done so much to educate world 
opinion in the past century and a half that we may well 
be ambitious for it to do still more. We have shown 
that, to all appearances, a federal form of government, 
extended over a wide area, and embracing many com- 
peting and sometimes conflicting interests, is practicable, 
and that it can survive even the severe shock of civil 
war. We have shown that, under the guidance of a 
written Constitution, judicially interpreted, there is 
room for national growth and expansion, for stupendous 
economic development, for absorption into the body politic 
of large numbers of foreign born, and for the preservation 
of civil liberty over a considerable period of time. Sup- 
pose now that, during the next few decades, it might be 
given to us to lead the way in demonstrating to the world 
that great sovereign nations, like federated states, may 
live and grow and do business together in harmony and 
unity, without strife or armed conflict, through the habit 
of submitting to judicial determination all questions of 
difference as they may arise, the judicial decree when 
made to be supported and enforced — after the fashion 
in which judicial decrees are everywhere supported and 
enforced — by intelligent public opinion and by an inter- 
national and neutral police. Might we not then be jus- 
tified in believing that the place of our beloved country 
in history was secure ? 

What more splendid foundation could there be upon 
which to build an enduring monument to the American 
people than their guarantee and preservation of civil 
liberty, together with national development at home, and 
their leadership in establishing the world’s peace, together 
with international development all around the globe? 
Dare we leave anything undone to put our own land in 
the place of highest honor by reason of its contribution 
to the establishment of the world’s peace and order and 
happiness through the rule of justice—a rule accepted 
because it is just and bowed down to because it is right? 
What picture of glory and of honor has the advocate of 
brute force to offer us in exchange for this ? 

The great movement in which we are engaged is all 
part and parcel of a new way of life. It means that we 
must enter with fullness of appreciation into the activities 
and interests of peoples other than ourselves; that we 
must always and everywhere emulate the best they have 
to teach us and shun the worst; that we must answer in 
no uncertain tones that we are our brothers’ keepers; 
and that, as with men so with nations, the path of justice, 
of integrity and of fair dealing is the true path of honor. 
Let us see to it that we Americans tread steadily in it. 


<> 


The Virginia Peace League, at its annual meeting, 
May 17, reélected ex-Governor A. J. Montague as its 
president, and chose as its executive committee a strong 
body of Richmond men, with Dr. M. D. Hoge, Jr., as 
chairman. 
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International Law Association. 


An Organization to Secure Peace by Promoting 
Better Laws for the Nations. 


Program of the Twenty-Sixth Meeting at London. 
BY THE SECRETARY, THOMAS BATY, LL. D., LONDON, 


The International Law Association took its rise from 
that impulse of horror and indignation which stirred the 
world at the time of the Franco-German war. People 
did not blame the immediate combatants, but they began 
to wince at the system of warlike settlement. To elabo- 
rate a code of international law seemed at the moment 
the prime necessity. Before nations would submit to a 
court instead of fighting, they must know what law 
it would apply. So, to-day, the creation of an Interna- 
tional Court of Prize stimulates the enunciation of a 
Declaration of London. 

Perhaps they were wrong in their immediate methods, 
that generation of 1870. Perhaps it is a false analogy 
which drives one to elaborate hard written codes for, and 
to impose judges upon, the comparatively small number 
of units that compose the international circle. Perhaps 
it is better to preserve our elastic international law, rest- 
ing upon conscience rather than the letter of codes, and 
upon general opinion rather than upon the ipsi dixerunt 
of eminent lawyers. Some such half-felt consciousness 
has, it may be, dictated the abandonment by the associa- 
tion of its old name, “ The Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations.” The latter 
was the name which its first founders gave it in 1873. 
Its birthplace was in Brussels, and though many of its 
original members were of American and British national- 
ity, it was intended to be absolutely international. This 
characteristic it still keeps to the front, though its Ameri- 
can and British membership is probably at least equal to 
its Continental. It counts among ita members individuals 
from Japan, China, Egypt and Croatia. It is true that 
the fact that its permanent bureau — which must be some- 
where — is in London tends, coupled with the further fact 
that there exists no British association for the study of 
international law, to give it a preponderatingly British 
color. It has been received abroad with empressement 
as an English association. But those who best know it 
are anxious to disclaim any such national limitations. 
Much of its best work is contributed by American and 
Continental jurists. 

Its most striking characteristic is its catholicity. It 
includes and welcomes not only diplomatists, statesmen 
and lawyers, but merchants, philanthropists, ship-owners 
and bankers. In this respect it may be said to stand 
towards the Institute of International Law, which is 
composed solely of legal and diplomatic experts, as a 
Representative Chamber to a Senate. The fact that its 
membership includes insurance companies has been com- 
mented upon in America; but that can only be because 
the status of British marine insurance companies is im- 
perfectly understood on that continent. Certainly the 
interest of such companies in a just solution of questions 
of prize law and through bills of lading is undeniable. 
And the high standing of Lloyd’s and other British insur- 
ance companies makes them bodies which are eminently 
entitled to make their voices heard in the councils of 
jurists and merchants. 
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Among its practical achievements, the Association 
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pressing topic of the International Regulation of Road 


points with legitimate satisfaction to the York-Antwerp Traffic will be introduced in papers by Mr. Dessen, Lon- 
Rules of General Average, by which charter parties all 7 don, and Mr. Mahaffy, son of the well-known Provost of 


over the world are normally regulated, to its Glasgow 
Rules of Marine Insurance (1901), to its London Rules 
of Affreightment (1893), its Rules of Procedure for 
International Arbitration (1895) and its Budapest Rules 
for the Unification of the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
adopted in 1908. Annual conferences are held and 
verbatim reports published. 

The Association had its first inception in America. 
Elihu Burritt originated the idea, Dr. Miles, the secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, took it up, and that 
great personality, David Dudley Field, carried it to 
fruition. It has returned twice to the country of its 
parents’ origin, and held most successful conferences at 
Buffalo in 1899 and at Portland, Me., in 1907. Hon. 
Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, Connecticut, Hon. Robert E. 
Benedict and Mr. Cephas Brainerd, New York, are its 
American Vice-Presidents, whilst Dr. B. F. Trueblood, 
Boston, Mr. Eugene Carver, Boston, Prof. C. N. Gregory, 
Iowa, Mayor Libby, Portland, Mr. C. Platt, Philadel- 
yhia, Mr. Parker Kirlin, New York, and Mr. F. Rawle, 
Philadelphia, are on its Council. 

At its forthcoming Conference (the twenty-sixth), to 
be held at London from August | to 5 of this year, a full 
program of work will be entered upon. Public inter- 
national law is less to be discussed than private. But 
arbitration is on the forefront of the program. There 
will be a paper by the secretary of the Peace Society, 
Dr. Evans Darby. An interesting proposal will be 
brought forward for the establishment of a University of 
International Law at The Hague. The Declaration of 
London will be dealt with by eminent English authorities, 
Right Hon. A. Cohen — one of the Alabama counsel — 
and Sir J. Macdonnell, whilst Prof. C. Noble Gregory of 
Iowa takes up the special doctrine of Continuous Voyage. 
There will be a series of shipping subjects for discussion 
on the second day of the Conference, Wednesday, August 2, 
the Limits of State Interference with Maritime Contracts 
being dealt with in papers by Mr. Justice Walton of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. J. E. R. Stephens, London, and Mr. 
A. C. Schrider, Cairo; and General Average by Mr. 
K. W. Elmslie, London, and Mr. Challenor Dowdall, late 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool. The subject of Workmen’s 
Compensation for Accidents will be treated, mainly from 
the maritime point of view, by lawyers of different nation- 
alities, Sir J. Gray Hill, Liverpool, Mr. Louis Franck, 
Antwerp, Dr. A. Sieveking, Hamburg, Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liams, New York, and Mr. P. B. Mignault, Montreal, and 
Dr. Autran, Marseilles. On August 4 Mr. J. Arthur 
Barrett of the United States and English Supreme Court 
Bars will present a report on Divorce Jurisdiction, em- 
bodying the results of prolonged and wide investigation, 
which has been conducted in pursuance of a mandate 
received at Portland in 1907. It is possible that Mr. 
W.G. Smith of Philadelphia may be able to contribute 
a paper on this thorny subject, and others will be read by 
M. G. deLeval, Brussels, Dr. I. Havesi, Pesth, and Pro- 
fessor Walton, Montreal. Criminal Procedure in France 
and Britain will be the subject of comparative historical 
studies by Mr. E. Todd, mayor of Hampstead, Dr. Dom- 
bovary, Pesth, and Professor Charteris, Glasgow. <A 
Hungarian jurist will explain Bosnian Law; and the 


Trinity College, Dublin. 

The meeting will be wound up on Friday, August 5, 
with a discussion on Bills of Exchange, inaugurated by 
the greatest authority on the subject, Judge Felix Meyer 
of Berlin, to which Dr. E. Schuster, London, and Dr. 
Sichermann, Hungarian delegate to the Hague Congress 
on Bills of Exchange, will also contribute. Other busi- 
ness topics which will be reserved for the same day are 
Stock Exchange Law, on which Dr. G. Marais, Paris, 
has prepared a paper dealing with the question of for- 
eigners making bargains in their own country through 
the medium of a foreign exchange, and Foreign Judg- 
ments, on which three Hungarian jurists have prepared 
an interim report, recommending the adoption and fur- 
therance of a code of rules which was presented to the 
Glasgow Conference in 1901, 

The Lord Chief Justice of England will be the Hon- 
orary President and Lord Justice Kennedy the President 
of the Conference. A large and influential Reception 
Committee has been formed, and has arranged a variety 
of entertainments, including banquets at the Middle 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn and the Law Society’s Hall; 
lunch at Gray’s Inn, evening receptions by the City Cor- 
poration at the Guild Hall, and by His Excellency the 
United States Ambassador at Dorchester House; garden 
parties at Gray’s Inn and at the London residence of 
Mr. Justice Phillimore, at which the Honorary President, 
the President and Mr. Justice Phillimore, Past Presi- 
dent, will be the hosts; and a river trip to the London 
docks and harbor under the auspices of the newly- 
formed Port Authority. 

Visitors who care subsequently to visit the north of 
England will find special facilities at Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Newcastle, friends of the Association having 
undertaken to show them any objects of interest in those 
cities. 


> 


Oriental Peace Society Banquet in 
Kyoto, Japan. 


On the evening of April 7 the Oriental Peace Society 
gave a farewell banquet to four of its members soon to 
leave for longer or shorter periods of travel and public 
duty in Europe and the United States. 

Miss Lillian D. Wald of New York was the foreign 
guest of the evening. 

The Hon. Mr. Nishimura, President of the Kyoto 
Chamber of Commerce, and acting chairman in Mayor 
Saigo’s absence, and Professor Suyehiro of the Imperial 
University, representing the Board of Directors, were 
the hosts. At their request the address of welcome to 
Miss Wald was given, in choice English, by President 
Harada of the Doshisha. He called attention to the 
really international scope and significance of her social 
work, saying that all effort which mediates between 
classes and races and seeks in any way whatever to pro- 
mote their welfare even in a single city, and especially in 
New York, has its bearings on international peace. 
“We, the citizens of Japan, cordially welcome to our 
land all who have these things at heart, and especially 
Americans, for we cannot forget the debt of gratitude 
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we owe to America for fifty years of friendly help in our 
trying transition pericd.” President Harada deprecated 
the foolish talk of war between these two countries, 
which was indeed unthinkable. Those who say that such 
a thing may occur through any act of Japan merely 
expose their ignorance of Japan’s real character. 

Miss Wald responded in fitting words, reciprocating 
the expressions of goodwill. She referred briefly to her 
own work and quickly took up the theme central in all 
our thoughts, assuring us that the heart of America was 
not correctly represented by the utterances of the so-called 
“jingo” press. Although she had not heard the recent 
address of Mr. Schiff, reported by cable in such belligerent 
terms, yet she knew the speaker well, and was confident 
that there was misrepresentation somewhere, for Japan 
has no better friend in America than Mr. Schiff. Miss 
Wald’s address was warmly applauded. 

For the sake of those who did not understand English 
Professor Tanimoto of the Imperial University gave the 
main points of Miss Wald’s address in Japanese. He 
was followed by Mr. Shiokawa, Manager of the Kyoto 
Branch of the Bank of Japan, who told how Baron 
Takahashi came into relation with Mr. Schiff at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese war, which led to Mr. 
Schiff’s great service to Japan in raising the war 
loan. 

Of the members going abroad Professor Tanimoto and 
President Harada were given special commissions by 
Professor Suyehiro to represent the Oriental Peace Society 
and Japan in various important gatherings and congresses 
to which they are going. Professor Tanimoto is to make 
addresses at the Universal Races Congress (London) and 
the International Educational Congress (Brussels), as well 
as attend several other conferences of international scope. 
President Harada is to represent the Kumiai (Congrega- 
tional) churches of Japan in the World’s Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh, and later in the United States 
he is to give the Lamson course of lectures on Religion, 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. He is booked to 
lecture in several other institutions in the United States 
and to attend the centennial anniversary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

In response to the address of Professor Suyehiro each 
of these gentlemen responded, outlining the work and 
travel which lay before them. 

After these formal addresses were over, one of the 
members presented briefly to the Society two propositions 
as worthy objects of endeavor : 

First, to secure for Japan a School Peace Day. 

Second, to urge the government to establish and sup- 
port a department, whose function it should be to scruti- 
nize international news, trace to its source maliciously 
fabricated or distorted so-called “news,” and to secure 
the enactment of suitable laws whereby responsibility for 
news calculated to disturb international relations might 
be laid upon the authors and publishers. 

Should the governments of the world devote one-tenth 
as much to the promotion of peace through the preven- 
tion of prejudiced and exasperating “news,” and also to 
the promotion of mutual justice, as they now devote to 
preparations for war, the time would speedily come when 
there would be no need for such preparations. 

The members and guests parted feeling that the even- 
ing had not been spent in vain. 
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Field Secretary’s Report for June, 1910. 


BY CHARLES E, BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 

Through the courtesy of the International School of 
Peace, Chicago has enjoyed the presence of Rev. Walter 
Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, for ten days. Many of the 
colleges and clubs, which gladly would have extended a 
hearing to Mr. Walsh, had closed for the season. But 
we kept our distinguished guest busy during his stay. 
The newspapers interviewed him and accorded generous 
space in their columns. The executive committee of 
the Chicago Peace Society, at a lunch, conferred with 
Mr. Walsh as to the peace situation in Great Britain 
The City Club held a luncheon in honor of Mr. Walsh. 
David RK. Forgan, President of the National City Bank, 
a fellow countryman of Mr. Walsh, presided and intro- 
duced the speaker in a happy manner. Mr. Walsh’s 
theme was “The Military Situation in Europe,” and his 
address was printed in full in the City Club “ Bulletin.” 

The First Congregational Church of Evanston, through 
its pastor, Dr. McElveen, and the Hyde Park Presby- 
terian Church, through Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Vance, its 
pastor, opened their pulpits to Mr. Walsh, and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lake Forest, Rev. W. Wray 
Boyle, D. D., pastor, devoted its prayer meeting to the 
subject of international peace. 

The Congregational Ministers’ Meeting of Chicago set 
aside its regular program in order to hear the visiting 
Scotchman, and special postal card notices were sent out 
to all the pastors. “ Militarism and the Church’s Duty ” 
was the theme presented. An animated and enthusiastic 
discussion followed the formal address, and the parsons 
agreed that their fellow craftsman from beyond the sea 
was a “live wire.” 

The University Club tendered a reception to Mr. 
Walsh, as did also the Housing Committee of the City 
Club. He was likewise the guest of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Association of Commerce when 
“New Chicago” was discussed. As a member of the 
City Council of Dundee, Mr. Walsh heartily appreciated 
the plans for the betterment of city life and was enthusi- 
astic in his praise of the Chicago plans. 

A special meeting of the Chicago Peace Society was 
held at Hull House. Miss Addams presided in her own 
inimitable, gracious way, and Mr. Walsh talked on “ How 
the Movement Moves.” 

During Mr. Walsh’s stay in Chicago, a meeting was 
held at General F. D. Grant’s headquarters for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Boy Scouts of America. By 
special invitation, Mr. Walsh attended and protested 
against the military features of the movement. This 
movement, which has been pushed in England by Sir 
Baden Powell, is now launched in America. It aims to 
capture the boys of the public schools, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
churches. It tends towards universal military service 
and the glorification of militarism. It will probably be 
one of the most active and formidable forces with which 
pacifists must reckon in days to come. In the face of 
Mr. Walsh’s earnest protest, the new society was launched 
with the deliberate purpose of making the military fea- 
tures prominent. General Grant, like other soldiers, 
looks upon the military life as being as sacred as the 
religious life, and declares that he will strive to make the 
military element prominent in the new movement. 
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The Chicago office has placed in its reference library 
a complete set of the Journal and Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law. 

At the suggestion of the Field Secretary, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce sent two delegates to the fourth 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce and 
Industrial Associations, held in London, June 21 to 23, 
1910. Mr. John E. Wilder and Hon. Robert J. Thomp- 
son, United States Consul at Hanover, Germany, were 
the delegates. 

With Hon. Charles E. Merriam of the Merriam Com- 
mission, the Field Secretary was the guest of the Asso- 
ciation Institute at the annual banquet of its Evening 
College Preparatory School. Mr. Merriam discussed 
“A Problem of City Government.” In his address on 
«“ A New Soldiery,” the Peace Secretary made a plea for 
a higher type ot warfare, namely, a moral warfare, in 
place of the old military warfare which is now so rapidly 
passing away. 

153 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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The Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 


BY LOUIS P. LOCHNER, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The principal event of the past two months in the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs was the observance of 
Hague Day, May 18, by appropriate exercises by all- 
university convocations, called under the auspices of the 
local Cosmopolitan Clubs. Addresses on the peace 
movement were given at the following institutions: the 


University of Chicago, where Prof. Paul Shorey, head 


of the Greek Department, and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of the Abraham Lincoln Centre, gave addresses, 
and where the Cosmopolitans sang a chorus of eleven 
national songs in as many different tongues; the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and Iowa State College, at both of which 
Prof. B. H. Hibbard of Iowa State College spoke, at 
the former in the morning and at the latter in the even- 
ing; the University of Missouri; the University of 
Washington, where the principal address was given by 
Hon. Joseph Shippen, a member of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference; Ohio Wesleyan University, where Dr. 
S. F. Scovel of Wooster University spoke; and Park 
College, addressed by a local clergyman. At Wisconsin 
exercises were to be held, but, owing to the enforced ab- 
sence of President Van Hise from the university, the 
scheme fell through. In many cases this observance of 
Peace Day was the first one at the institutions mentioned. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in the 
course of the college year now closing addresses on the 
peace question have been given at the following addi- 
tional chapters of our federation: Michigan, Harvard, 
Stanford, Cornell, Michigan Agricultural College and 
Pennsylvania State College. While, therefore, our clubs 
have other objects besides the propaganda of the peace 
movement, and while their first attention is turned toward 
aiding the foreign student as he comes to the United 
States, yet they are also taking a decided stand on the 
great peace problem. 

Our national president, C. C. Wang of the University 
of Illinois, has been compelled to resign on account of 
over work, his thesis notes having been destroyed in the 
fire which visited the chapter house two months ago. 
In his place has been elected Prof. A. R. Seymour, a 
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man weli known in cosmopolitan circles for his earnest 
interest in the cause, and for his unselfish, untiring labors 
in behalf of the Illinois chapter in his capacity of faculty 
adviser to foreign students. 

From across the sea the reports are most encouraging, 
especially from Italy. It will be remembered that the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs has affiliated with the 
International Federation of Students, “Corda Fratres,” 
in a world organization of students. Already prepara- 
tions are in progress to make the seventh International 
Students’ Congress at Rome a notable event. Recently 
the committee in charge was received by the King of 
Italy, a fact which alone shows the importance attached 
to this contemplated meeting of the students of the world 
in the interests of international amity and justice. 

The Arsociation of Cosmopolitan Clubs was represented 
at the Mohonk Conference by its general secretary, who 
was given an opportunity to report on the work the clubs 
are doing. 

June was examination month, and with it ceased the 
activities of most chapters for the summer months. 


—— 


Notes of Work of the American School 
Peace League. 
BY MRS. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 

Perhaps one of the strongest resolutions passed this 
year by an educational body was the following, which 
was adopted at the last meeting of the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association : 

** Resolved, That we endorse the American School Peace 
League in its purposes to inculcate the principles of brother- 
hood and to attack the evil of militarism by instilling right 
sentiments from early childhood, this being the most effective 
method of controlling the opinions that will be held in man- 
hood.” 

The secretary of the League has received during the 
past week several graduation programs from different 
parts of the country which contain essays on the inter- 
national peace movement. One from the Union High 
School of Hayward, Cal., contains an essay on the 
American School Peace League. Several of the Boston 
schools are to have peace programs for their graduating 
exercises, and considerable literature has been distributed 
to the teachers. 

The annual report of the secretary of the Summer 
School of the South Branch of the League, W. K. Tate 
of Charleston, 8S. C., shows that branches of the League 
have been established in Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas and Okla- 
homa, and that an effort was made, with a fair degree of 
success, to secure the general observance of the 18th of 
May in the schools of the South. Mr. Tate also an- 
nounced to all the High Schools of the South the prize 
essay and the peace pin contests, and called the attention 
of all the college literary societies of the South to the 
peace movement as a theme for orations in their oratorical 
contests. Much other valuable work has also been done 
through Mr. Tate in the distribution of material for the 
preparation of essays and debates and the arrangement 
of addresses in various places. 

The pressing work incumbent on the secretary at the 
present time is the arrangement for the annual conven- 
tion of the League, which is invited, as last year, to meet 
with the National Education Association. We have 
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been given for our headquarters Room 16 of the old 
Art Museum, the general headquarters of the National 
Education Association. This room is to be hung in 
green and decorated with the flags of all nations. It 
will be furnished with rugs, tables and chairs, so that it 
may offer an attractive resting place for the many teachers 
who will visit us. The International School of Peace 
will serve lemonade every day during the convention, 
and on the tables there will be an abundance of peace lit- 
erature for free distribution. The Massachusetts Branch 
of the League will also receive in this room, while one 
attractive corner will be that arranged by LHveryland, 
the new magazine for boys and girls. Another corner 
will be screened off so that the standing committees of 
the League may hold their annual meetings. The Ameri- 
can Peace Society will have an exhibit of its literature 
with an attendant to give information about the general 
peace movement. 

The public meeting of the League will be held on 
July 8, at 9.30 A. M., in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston 
University. The following program will be offered : 
OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, 

James H. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT, 
Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGER PATRIOTISM AND WHAT THE SCHOOLS 
MAY Do To BRING IT ABOUT, 
Prof. P. P. Claxton, University of Tennessee. 


A DEBATE. Six pupils of the South Boston High School. 
Conducted by Mr. James Mahoney, South Boston High 
School. 

Question: ‘‘Resolved, That All International Disputes 
Should Be Settled By Arbitration.”’ 


Judges: David Starr Jordan, president Leland Stanford 
University; Edwin Ginn, Boston; Rev. Father Gasson, presi- 
dent Boston College; Samuel T. Dutton, Columbia University ; 
Henry V. Cunningham, Esq., Boston. 


The William Howard Taft Good Citizenship Medal for 
Excellence in Debate will be given by the Colonial Daughters 
for the finest argument in this contest. 


Awarding of prizes by United States Commissioner of 
Education, Elmer E. Brown. 


Immediately at the close of this meeting the annual 
business meeting of the League will take place. Follow- 
ing this, Mr. Edwin Ginn will give a luncheon to the 
Council at the University Club. 

The National Education Association has placed the 
subject of international peace on the programs of two of 
its general sessions. David Starr Jordan will speak on 
one phase of the subject in the Stadium with President 
Taft on the afternoon of July Fourth, and Professor 
Claxton will occupy half of another general session on 
the evening of July 7. 

The secretary of the League will sail on July 13 to 
attend the International Peace Congress at Stockholm, 
to which she is a delegate from the American School 
Peace League, the American Peace Society and the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. She 
is also to speak at the International Congress on Home 
Education at Brussels, to which she is a delegate from 
the National Education Association and “ Boston—1915.” 
The purpose of this European trip is to lay the founda- 
tion for the organization of an International School 
Peace League, and the secretary has letters of introduc- 
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tion from the leading educators of this country, including 
one from Hon. Elmer E. Brown, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. A list of the national education 
associations in France, England and Germany, together 
with a full list of the summer schools in those countries, 
has been provided the secretary by the Department of 
Education under Dr. Brown’s direction. With this aid, 
coupled with the secretary’s personal acquaintance abroad, 
it is hoped that the educational peace work will be greatly 
extended during the summer. 


<-> + 


Work of the New York Peace Society 
for June. 


BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

At the Harvard Commencement in June, 1909, the 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Canadian Minister of 
Labor, delivered an address in which he suggested that 
the governments and peoples of the United States and 
Canada should join in a celebration in 1914 to 1915 of 
the completion of a century of peace between the two 
English-speaking countries. The suggestion was taken 
up at once by prominent people in the two countries. 
Mr. Carnegie, as president of the New York Peace So- 
ciety, immediately sent word to Mr. King commending 
his suggestion, and offering to contribute largely toward 
the support of the project. The New York Peace So- 
ciety appointed a committee early in the fall, and has 
had the matter under advisement frequently during the 
winter. At the recent session of the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference Mr. King again alluded to the proposed 
celebration, and a committee was appointed through the 
chairman of the Conference, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, to codéperate in carrying out the plan. 

In Buffalo a committee is now in process of organiza- 
tion, representing various societies on both sides of the 
frontier, for the purpose of celebrating the century of 
peace in a proper way at that point. Among other 
things, it is proposed to erect a free memorial bridge 
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between the two boundaries to replace the present struc- 
ture below the falls. Other large centres along the 
border have the matter under consideration, and com- 
mittees will be appointed to plan appropriate ceremonials. 

On June 10 several gentlemen were invited by a com- 
mittee from the New York Peace Society to meet at the 
Republican Club for the purpose of taking the initial 
steps toward the formation of a permanent National 
Committee which should formulate and carry out plans 
for an adequate celebration. On this occasion it was 
voted to hold a meeting for a permanent organization at 
the Hotel Astor on June 22, and a large number of 
prominent men in New York City, State, and elsewhere 
were invited to accept membership on the committee, 
and to be present if possible. In the meantime, a com- 
mittee visited President Taft, and he expressed both 
deep interest in the project, and willingness to meet a 
deputation from the permanent committee at Beverly, 
Mass., at an early date. The meeting at the Hotel Astor 
elected Mr. Carnegie as permanent chairman, and organ- 
ized the nucleus of an executive committee, of which 
Mr. John A. Stewart was elected chairman and Mr. 
William H. Short, secretary. Plans were also made for 
the appointment of a finance committee, a committee on 
governmental codperation and participation, and one on 
agitation and education. The executive committee has 


already set a date for a meeting, and will prosecute its 
work with vigor. 

In the notes of the work of the Society for the month 
of May, reference was made to the hearing on House 


Joint Resolution No. 187, which was introduced into 
Congress on April 5 by Congressman Bartholdt, at the 
request of the World Federation Department of this So- 
ciety, and which provides that a commission of five 
members be appointed by the President, etc. This reso- 
lution was merged in the Foreign Relations Committee 
with one previously introduced by Congressman William 
S. Bennet of New York, and was favorably reported by 
him in behalf of the committee as follows: 


** Resolved, By the Senate and [louse of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that a 
commission of five members be appointed by the President of 
the United States to consider the expediency of utilizing ex- 
isting international agencies for the purpose of limiting the 
armaments of the nations of the world by international agree- 
ment, and of constituting the combined navies of the world 
an international force for the preservation of universal peace, 
and to consider and report upon any other means to diminish 
the expenditures of government for military purposes and to 
lessen the probabilities of war.”’ 


This resolution passed the House on June 20 and the 
Senate on June 24. It is understood that President Taft 
will promptly sign the bill, and tender appointment as 
head of the commission to Mr. Roosevelt. As stated 
above, at least one of the resolutions which was merged 
in the one finally passed was introduced through the in- 
fluence of the New York Peace Society, and both our 
special committee and the office have been very active 
in urging its passage while it was under consideration, 
Explanatory matter and letters were sent to upwards of 
five thousand periodicals and individuals asking them to 
make their influence in its favor felt at Washington. 
Many of the important members of the House and Senate 
were addressed personally. 
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New Books. 


INTERNATIONAL Law. By George Grafton Wilson, 
Ph. D., and George Fox Tucker, Ph.D. Fifth 
Silver, Burdett & Co. For sale by Little, 


505 pages. 


edition. 
Boston : 
Brown & Co., Boston. 


This work is short, but complete and methodical. No 
better single volume on international law is published in 
America. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
and partly rewritten. It contains the results of the 
second Hague Conference and of the Naval Conference 
at Iondon. The material of the book is well propor- 
tioned between the international law of peace and that of 
war and neutrality. Professor Wilson’s position as a 
lecturer at the United States Naval War College has 
enabled him to become a recognized authority on matters 
pertaining to persons and property in war. The historical 
treatment and the collection of the more important docu- 
ments of international law increase the value of the book 
as a compendium of information. The authors are to 
be congratulated upon their new edition. 


<> + 


Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 


NOTE SUR LA CONFERENCE NAVALE DE LONDRES (4 décembre, 1908- 
26 fevrier, 1909). By Chr. L. Lange, General Secretary of the Interparlia 
mentary Union. Brussels: Oflice of the Interparliamentary Union, 11 
rue de Spa. 


INTERPARLEMENTAIRE, Son (Euvre et Son Organisation 
Brussels : Office of the Interparliamentary Union, 11 rue de Spa. 


L’ UNION 
Actuelle. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE. 
Report of a hearing given by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
Oscar T. Crosby, Hamilton Holt and others, on the Bartholdt resolution 
asking the appointment of a Congressional Commission on the Federation 
of the World. 


Tue WASTE OF WAR 
Hershey, Ph. D., LL. D. 


AS A CAUSE OF RACE DECLINE. By Scott F. 


New Castle, Penn. 31 pages. 


THE CONTEST FOR THE LAWS OF REFORM IN MEXICO. By Hon, John 
W. Foster. Reprinted from the American Historical Review for April, 
1910. 21 pages, large octavo. 

Le PARLEMENTAIRE ET LE DIPLOMATE. Lectures given by Senator 
d’ Estournelles de Constant before the Paris Society of Sociology, in 
November and December, 1909. 42 pages. Paris: Delagrave. 


RESULTS OF HAGUE CONFERENCES AND THE DEMANDS 
UPON THE THIRD CONFERENCE. By Edwin D. Mead. Address at the 
New England Peace Congress at Hartford, Conn., May 11, 1910. 


rHeE Two 


PACIFISTISCHES JUGENDBUCH: Ein Ratgeber fiir Eltern und Erzieher. 
In German.) By Arthur Miiller. With an Introduction by Bertha von 
euttnuer. Vienna: The Austrian Peace Society. 

This is not a school book, but is intended to guide and assist teachers 
and parents who may desire to bring up children in the principles and 
ways of peace. 

THE JAPANESE WAR SOARE. 
printed from The Independent. 


By Hon. John W. Foster. 8&8 pages. Re- 
The Author. Washington, D.C. 


DOCUMENTS INTERPARLEMENTAIRES. Brussels: The Interparlia- 
mentary Bureau. The first and second numbers of a series of Interparlia- 
mentary Documents to be issued by the Interparliamentary Bureau. 
These two numbers are for January and April, and deal with the French 
and German Groups of the Union, 

By J. H.de Vries. 16 pages. 


POUR LA PAIx — UNE PRESSE MONDIALE. J 
A discussion of the question 


In French. Brussels: 15 rue du Gazométre. 
of a world press. 


BETRAYED ARMENIA. By Diana Agabeg Apcar. 
Illustrated. Yokohama: The Japan Gazette Press. 
The story of the Armenian massacres. 


THe DEFENSE OF ALASKA. A Plea for the Protection of American 
Labor. By Robert Stein, Washington, D. C. 

THe PEACE MoOvEMANT—THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 128 
pages. New York: The World-Federation League Department of the 
New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Avenue. 


77 pages, large octavo. 


Intsu PEACE Society. Report for 1909. Dublin: 50 Lower Sackville 


Street. 


THE PEACE YEAR Book for 1910. 
cil, 167 St. Stephens House, Westminster, 8. W. 


London: The National Peace Coun- 
Price, one shilling. 
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The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
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and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 
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A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymonud’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism. — By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace. By Hon. James A. Tawney. 
8 pages. Price3cts. each. $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s ~~ Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 


per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
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Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
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Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
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Nations, THE War System OF 
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and Tar Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
anp Germany: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 
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By James Brown Scott. 
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By 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
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